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The Journal offers hearty greetings to its readers as 
the year 1897 goes out and the year 1898 comes in. 
There is progress all along the line. There is encour- 
agement to effort for still further progress. 

The Journal, during the year 1897, has spared no 
pains to present the educational world as vividly as 
possible to its readers ; it will spare no pains during 
the year that has dawned. The readers of Zhe Journal 
will lay this number down with the feeling that the effort 
has,been to cause EDUCATION to assume a higher and 
more worthy place in the esteem not only of the 
teachers, but of the general public. To give the best 
and most pressing thought concerning education for 
that very week—that has been the effort. 

In carrying forward such an important work the aid 
of vigorous and competent thinkers in all parts of the 
country has been sought ; the readers of Zhe Journal 
have thus come into contact with earnest men and 
women who have informed and inspired them to place 
their work on the highest possible plane. And so, in 
the coming months, those who have something valu 
able to say on that great theme, EDUCATION, may be 
expected to voice themselves in the pages of Zhe 
Journal. 

These are moving times in the educational world ; 
every thoughtful teacher will want to know what is 
going on; he will expand his horizon beyond the 
walls of his own school-room. Zhe Journal strives to 
comprehend the needs of such men and women. 

Besides the studies that form the basis of school- 
room work there are several that claim special atten 
tion at this time : Chiid Study, Nature Study, Psycho- 
logy, and Pedagogy. Fora philosophical treatment 
of these subjects Zhe Journal has received high praise, 
Courses of Study, Manual Training, Busy Work, Pro- 
motion, and Examinations are a few other subjects 
that will be specially discussed. 

The operations of school boards, the erection of new 
buildings, new appointments, new ideas and apparatus, 
new books for schools are carefully and fully noted 
in The Journal—it is sought for by officials for its great 
usefulness in this respect. 

The earnest efforts that have characterized The 
Journal during all the 28 years of its existence will be 
continued ; to bring EDUCATION into the front rank of 
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important things for public concern; to elevate the 
teacher’s work into a profession as fast as possible ; 
to cause the teacher to comprehend his work more 
largely and nobly, and to perform it more for the 
happiness of mankind and more to the glory of God 
--these will be kept in view during 1898 

In undertaking the performance of this work it first 
thanks, in a most cordial manner, all its co-laborers, 
every one who has written a line or spoken a word of 
cheer; and next it invites all who wish to advance ed- 
ucation to higher and nobler stages “to lend a hand.” 
There are vast amounts of latent energy in the edu- 
cational ranks. 
lating Zhe Journal and in adding to its usefulness, and 
may the year be a prosperous one for them. 
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Professional Preparation of Teachers: 


What is the Weakest Point ?% 
By Supt. Henry G. Williams, Bellaire, Ohio. 


At the Round Table meetingofthe Eastern Ohio and 
Western West Virginia Superintendents and Princi- 
pals, held at Bellaire, Ohio, Oct. 21-23, '97, a symposi- 
um of answers to the above question was submitted by 
the chairman of the executive committee. The ques- 
tion had been sent out to the teachers all over the field, 
covered by the above-named association, and hundreds 
of answers were received. The following is a con- 
densed summary of these answers: 


LACK OF SCHOLARSHIP. 


I. A lack of scholarship.—8 % of the answers re- 
ceived. The following are representative: 

1. They have an education but little beyond that of 
their pupils. 

2. They do not possess ample and accurate knowl- 
edge of the things taught. 

3. Lack of thoroughness in scholarship and prepar- 
ation for the lessons of the day. 

4. A thorough knowledge of what they have to 
teach, and the ability to impart it. 

5. In rural schools, poor scholarship is the weakest 
point in teachers. 

6. Lack of general culture. 
tured men or women. 

7. Lack of thorough education. 
teachers have but a meager education. 

8. Are not thorough in scholarship, hence, not thor- 
ough in teaching. 

9. Teachers attempt to memorize too many compar- 
atively unimportant things, thus neglecting general 
principles. With a majority of young persons, prepar- 
ing to teach is a mere cramming process to get ready 
for an examination. 


Few teachers are cul- 


A majority of 











10. An insufficient knowledge outside of the text- 
book, and a lack of power to present facts within 
the text-book. 

11. A broad scholarship is the greatest need. 

12. The real scholarship of a large majority of teach- 
ers compares very unfavorably with that found in all 
other professions. 

LACK OF PROFESSIONAL SPIRIT 

II. No professional spirit—About 8 %. The follow- 
ing are representative: 

1. Too little of the professional spirit. 

2. The prevailing opinion among those preparing to 
teach that scholarship is all that is necessary—that any 
one having sufficient knowledge to pass the examina- 
tion is ready for teaching. ‘They have no professional 
zeal. 

3. The lack of a desire for real professional training, 
such as is demanded in other professions. 

4. Their preparation is not guided by a true and un- 
selfish interest in the education of all classes. 

5. No inclination to seek professional training. 

6. Teachers allow stagnation to set in after they 
have entered the profession. 

7. A lack of the realization of the importance of the 
teacher’s work. A majority of those who enter the 
profession have no adequate conception of the nature 
and real scope of the teacher’s work and responsibility. 

8. Lack of a definite aim, and indifference to the 
work, 

g. A want of real interest in the actual work of the 
» school. 

10. Very few teachers ever enter the profession with 
the intention of making it a life work. It is usually re- 
garded as a makeshift, of stepping-stone, or halting 
place until some one comes along who is willing to en- 
ter into partnership with the waiting one. But, alas! 
too many of this class have to wait so long that they 
become unfitted for either of the two professions they 
have been trying to enter. They often become our 
soured, crusty, crabid old maids, our fossilized, rather 
than our idolized teachers. 

11. Entire absence of characteristic fitness for the 
work. In no other profession, it would seem, so much 
as in teaching, do fools rush in where angels should 
fear to tread. 

12. A lack of love for their work. 


LACK OF ABILITY TO MAINTAIN DISCIPLINE: 


III. The ability to discipline —About 12 %. The fol- 
lowing are selected: 

1. The lack of training in discipline. 

2. Teachers lack the ability to discipline, both them- 
selves and their pupils. 

3. A majority of teachers are well up in the “isms” 
and “ologies” of literature and science, but above and 
beyond these matters looms up the difficulty of disci- 
pline. There is too little thought and preparation along 
this line. An inquiry into the methods of punishment 
and correction adopted by teachers, even at the close 
of the 19th century, would be a revelation teachers 
themselves would hardly wish made public. 

4. Poor discipline is the source of most of the poor 
teaching. 

5. A great many teachers have never learned how to 
govern a school. Most discipline in the school-room 
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consumes time that should be devoted to teaching and 
training. The best discipline requires the least time. 

6. A new teacher finds that she lacks most of all the 
power to discipline children. Teaching is not what 
she thought it to be. She dreads the duty of discipline 
more than any other duty of the school-room. 

7. The weakest point is in school management. This 
is something teachers cannot learn from a_ book. 
Young teachers often think themselves ready to enter 
upon the duties of the profession, but they discover, on 
crossing the threshold, that they lack natural adapta- 
tion to the conditions of the school-room. A training 
school would largely obviate this difficulty. 

8. Teachers too frequently lack the power of self- 
control. One must learn to govern himself success- 
fully before he can hope to govern a school success- 
fully. 

LACK OF PSYCHOLOGICAL INSIGHT. 


IV. A knowledge of psychology as applied to meth- 
ods; science of teaching, etc—About 20 %. The fol- 
lowing answers are selected: 

1. A lack of knowledge in psychology and methods 
of teaching, with too little of the professional spirit. 

2. Young persons enter the profession with no 
knowledge of the lives and methods of the great edu- 
cators. 

3. Because many teachers are not acquainted with 
the powers of the mind; they are not able to impart 
their knowledge clearly, and are unable to appreciate 
the normal limitations of pupils. 

4. The lack of knowledge of the best methods of 
teaching as based on true psychological principles. 

5. Too much theory without a knowledge of how 
that theory should be actually applied. 

6. Psychology and theory are all right, but with too 
many teachers they build up such an idea of the “ideal 
pupil” as to breed an impatience and narrowness in 
dealing with the real pupil. 

7. Teachers do not know the mind, the thing they 
are to train and educate. It is just as absurd to allow 
a teacher to attempt to train something he does not 
know as.to allow a physician to administer to the body 
without knowing the body. 

8. A want of conception of the real end of education 
and methodology are the weakest spots in graded 
schools. . 

g. Failure to understand the purposes of the 
branches taught. 

10. A lack of psychological study on the part of 
teachers—a knowledge of the nature and operations of 
the mind is needed. If an engineer were to undertake 
to run an engine with as little knowledge of it as many 
teachers have of mind, he would wreck it in two days. 

11. Teachers are weakest in a knowledge of funda- 
mental facts concerning mental development. 

12. A knowledge of applied psychology. It is folly 
to undertake to train something about which you know 
nothing, and know that you know nothing. 

13. The weakest point in the professional prepara- 
tion of teachers is breadth of view; educational doc- 
trine. 

14. Lack of familiarity with the laws of mental sci- 
ence, and lack of ability to apply them. 


LACK OF EXPERIENCE, 


V. Normal and experimental training—About 20 
%. The following are selected: 

1. The weakest point in the professional preparation 
of teachers is lack of experience. That sounds strange- 
ly, as it can come only from actutal teaching. As a 
preparation, there is no way to get it, except in a train- 
ing school. 

2. A lack of training as teachers. How few, indeed, 
even of normal school graduates, have ever had any 
real training as teachers. 
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3. The greatest weakness is a want of thorough 
training for the work of the teacher. 

4. Teachers, as a class, are wholly without any pro- 
fessional training. 

5. Too much academic work in our normal schools, 
and not enough of real training. They thus miss the 
real object for which they were founded. 

6. No professional schools to attend. 
an Ohio teacher.) 

7. A lack of correct normal training in methods. 
Failure of our state to provide facilities for the same. 
(Ohio teacher.) 

8. A lack of opportunity to do actual work with 
children under competent instruction before taking 
charge of a room. 

g. The training, so called, that teachers do receive is 
too theoretical—not practical enough. Candidates for 
the profession should be required to apply their theory 
to the actual child under competent instruction. Nor- 
mal schools do not do enough of this. 

10. Lack of normal training. Teachers have really 
never studied teaching, and have not seen any teaching 
except that of their own teachers. How could we ex 
pect the teaching of the young teacher to be any bet- 
ter than that of his own teacher, who may be much out 
of date? 

11. A want of professional training. A large num- 
ber of persons undertake each year the duties of the 
teacher without any special preparation. If every 
young person who thinks she is called upon to teach 
would only make a careful study of it beforehand, we 
would not have so many experimental stations along 
the route, and would not need to be asked what are the 
weak points in our professional preparation. 

12. Theories of education are good enough, but 
teachers do not know how to apply them, Experi 
mental teaching, observation of the actual work of a 
successful teacher, are needed by the young person 
preparing to teach. 

13. Lack of the knowledge and training gained from 
model and practice schools. These few can have; all 
should, and the state should provide them. 

14. The weakest point in the so-called professional 
preparation of teachers is the inability to present the 
subject in hand in a practical and logical way. They 
have not the power fo lead pupils. They lack ability 
to express themselves as they should before children 
They fail to appreciate the importance of clear explana 
tion. This is usually the result of not having special 
training before entering upon the work of the teacher 

15. It-is safe to say that 90 % of the teachers em 
ployed in this country to-day have had no actual train 
ing as teachers until they assumed the duties of th« 
teacher. Intheabsenceof normal training schools, teach 
ers should at least learn to profit by the experience and 
observation of others, study courses of study that have 
been successfully carried out as the result of ripened 
experience, strive to become familiar with the history 
of education,and thus become acquainted with the facts 
and principles that experience and psychology have 
taught, and thus learn to know the limitations of the 
child-mind at various stages of development. 


(Answer of 


LACK OF ABILITY TO MAINTAIN INTEREST. 


VI. Childstudy,including answers mentioning “abil- 
ity to interest the child.—33%of the answers submit 
ted, from which the following are selected as represen 
tative: 

1. My weakest point is my inability to interest all 
my pupils in their work. 

2. The weakest point in the preparation of teachers 
is the lack of power to present lessons and duty in such 
a manner as to hold the attention of pupils. 

3. The weakest point in the teacher’s preparation for 
her work is the failure to appreciate the limitations of 
the child. 

4. The sad fact that few of us, comparatively, seem 
capableofagenuine and intelligent sympathy with child 
nature. 
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5. The lack of genuine sympathy on the part of 
teachers. 

6. Insufficient attention to child study, not only from 
the printed page, but from the object itself. 

7. My weakest point is my inability to put myself 
in the place of the child so that I can see his work, play, 
the duties of the school, and my own actions through 
(Certainly well put.) 

8. The inability to study correctly the individual 
child. Teachers should learn to know quickly the in- 
dividual dispositions with which they must deal. 

g. A knowledge of children’s habits and children’s 
ways of looking at things. 

10. The lack of properly understanding the need of 
the child, and a knowledge of the wisest way to develop 
the mental faculties, and at the same time develop good 
character, and thus prepare him for good citizenship 
here and hereafter. 

11. Teachers many, times do not possess ough 
heart-culture. They are out of sympathy with the 
child, and out of touch with the world about them 

12. The weakest point in the teacher’s preparation 
is her inability to adapt her instruction to children’s 
minds. The true teacher never leaves the impression 
upon a child that she is talking from an eminence, and 
in any way looking down at the child. There is a great 
difference between being childish and being child-like 

13. Failure to understand adequately the nature of 
the mind and the heart of the pupil, and to detect the 
individual character of the pupil. 

14. Too many teachers are mere finger-boards to a 
spring instead of being the spring itself. In such case, 
the pupil is unable to receive from the teacher the ac- 
tual assistance he needs, and to which he has a right. 
Some teachers (and “ great” educators) seem to think 
the child has no right to any assistance from the 
teacher. 

15. The inability to stir up or wake up the mind of 
the child. Good teaching always finds a response in 
the mind of the normal child. 

16. A careful study of the nature of the soul’s activi- 
ties, thus to acquire a knowledge of the child-mind and 
its limitations. Teachers should know the way in 
which each faculty of the mind develops and unfolds, 
and know the utility of each branch of study in bring- 
ing about this development. The amount and charac- 
ter of work required of each child should be determined 
by a careful study of the child 

17. Teachers know but very little indeed of the 
workings of a child’s mind, and of what a child at any 
given age or stage of its advancement ought to be able 
to do. 

18. The inability to adapt the teaching to the capa- 
bility of the taught. 


his eyes. 


CONCI SION 


it will be noticed that these totals foot up to lor, but 
it will also be noticed that the word * about ” precedes 
the rate per cent. in three items. It will be noticed also 
that the sum of the per cents. in items 5 and 6 is 53, and 
that to include item 4, “ Applied Psychology,” would 
bring this total up to about 73 %. These last three 
items are certainly very closely related—in fact, they 
cannot be separated if they are to be considered in their 
relation to teaching. 

In studying these answers, the reader should remem- 
ber that they are the answers of teachers in the ranks, 
and that they are the unbiased opinions of said teach- 
ers. A large number of the answers were sent un- 
signed, but were collected by the superintendents; 
hence, we know that they are the answers of those who 
are now engaged in teaching. Superintendents and 
prominent writers for educational journals have fre- 
quently been heard on this question, but here we have 
the expressed and condensed judgment of about 500 
teachers in eastern Ohio and western West Virginia. 

What is the lesson these teachers have impressed 
upon us? 
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Why Teaching was a ** Low Business.” 
William S. Pelletreau, New York. 


Many years ago, in the writer’s native town,a young 
gentleman and young lady fell in love with each other. 
Such things have happened before and doubtless will 
again, but to prevent any misunderstanding we hasten 
to remark that the writer was not the fortunate young 
man. The course of true love ran with its proverbial 
unsmoothness, and what is known as the “ obdurate 
parent,” the father of the young lady, played a very 
important hand in the game. Now among other ar- 
guments which the “ obdurate parent” used to dis- 
suade the love sick damsel from the man of her choice 
one was that he was ‘nothing but a school teacher,” 
and school teaching he assured her was “a low bus- 
iness.” For the benefit of any sentimental young 
school-marms who may honor this with a perusal, we 
will state that notwithstanding this cogent argument, 
they were married, and so far as we can judge from 
appearances they seem to have lived happily ever 
afterwards. But the question we wish to ask is this, 
What made the “ obdurate parent” think that school 
teaching was a “ low business”? 

The idea was not original with him. He could 
never get a patent on that for he was by no means the 
first discoverer. He simply echoed the opinion of 
almost every person of his age in the entire commun- 
ity. In fact there seemed to be a kind of underlying 
conviction in the minds of the people that of course 
boys and girls must have some “larning,” but it was 
a pity they couldn’t do without it. Of course there 
must be schools and school-masters, but they were a 
sort of necessary evil. The school-master was ex- 
pected to rank next tothe minister in education, but 
there was a wide, a very wide, interval between them 
both in salary and social position. It might do well 
enough for a young man to teach school till he could 
get into some better business, and it was a perfectly 
natural thing that some antiquated maiden should be 
a “school-marm,” but a man’s business capacity must 
be very small, and a woman’s matrimonial opportun- 
ities must be very limited who would deliberately 
make school teaching the business of a life time. We 
once heard an old gentleman remark in sober earnest 
nad in perfect good faith, that a certain man, who 
was lame, was well-fitted to be a teacher, because his 
misfortune had unfitted him “ for any useful business.” 

When the school-house was a weather beaten shanty 
that had stood from time immemorial, then school 
teaching was a low business. When parents sent 
their children to school to get them out of the way, 
then school teaching was a low business. When a 
school-house was a prison, when lessons were “ tasks,” 
when a school-master was a man with a book in one 
hand and a stick in the other, then school teaching 
was a low business. To be a school trustee was 
looked upon as a hardship and the duty of a trustee 
seemed to be to do nothing he could possibly get rid 
of doing. It was no uncommon thing for men to at- 
tend the annual school meeting simply to decline in 
case they should be nominated to that unwelcome 
honor. On one occasion a prominent man, who had 
been elected in his absence, publicly announced that 
he would take good care that they never elected him 
again. He immediately appointed his own daughter 
as teacher at the enormously extravagant sum of forty 
dollars a month. The people soon took the alarm, 
and two birds were killed with one stone. The 
daughter made hay while the sun shone, and the peo- 
ple did not re-elect the trustee. 

For parents to visit the school was an almost un- 
heard of thing. No real respect for the teacher was 
inculcated in the children. To them he was the “old 
man” when out of hisreach. Obedience was enforced 
with a stout switch or a heavy ruler, but no moral in- 
fluence was exerted. The only time we ever saw a 
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minister in the school-house was when he came to 
complain of one of the scholars, and to denounce him 
in plain language as being a child of the evil one, 
with a very strong family likeness. To expect any 
one of the prominent men in the community to visit 
the school, and do anything to make it better, or to 
encourage the teacher, would have been looked upon 
as a most absurd idea, and any hour spent for such a 
purpose would have been considered a waste of pre- 
cious time. 

But the old things have passed away. In the place 
of the ancient school-house, now stands an imposing 
Union school. The teacher is no longer the “old 
man ” but rejoices in the title of professor. He is as- 
sisted by an able corps of “ gal teachers,” but they 
are not called by that name. The minister does not 
consider it beneath his dignity to visit the school, and 
—greatest improvement of all—the parents take a 
lively interest in its welfare. The race of love sick 
damsels is not yet extinct, and obdurate parents are 
still to be found, but the latter would in this day and 
time be very unlikely to urge the idea that “ school 
teaching is a low business.” 


- 
Industrial Work in the Public Schools. 


By Mabel Ellery Adams. 


On a reading-room table in a hotel in Switzerland I hap- 
pened to come across an American magazine which contained 
a tirade against our public schools, and an arraignment of the 
grammar schools in particular, as institutions which offered 
no training whatever for practical life. The article in question 
nad a good deal to say about the girls of to-day being the 
wives and the mothers of the next generation, and ended with 
a general wail, in which “trade schools” were the only distin- 
guishable syllables. 

Now, I happen to know of some practical results obtained 
in a district in a large city where cooking and sewing are 
taught in connettion with the regular grammar-school course, 
and I here set down the facts relating thereto, for an aid and 
comfort to the people who think our public schools are worse 
than useless. 

A policeman in the district had six daughters. They were 
all well dressed, and well nourished, and the family seemed 
prosperous, although the mother’s health was poor. The old- 
est girl was fifteen, and the youngest, four or five. The nine- 
year-old daughter explained to me one day how the family 
managed to get on so well. 

“Etta is fifteen, and she does most all the cooking,” she 
said. 

“Did your mother teach her to cook?” I asked. 

“Oh, no! Mamma says Etta can cook a great deal better 
than she can. You see, Etta learned at school, and she’s awful 
particular, and mamma don’t like to go by rule, and some- 
times she makes mistakes; but Etta never does; she makes the 
fire by rule, and sifts the ashes by rule.” 

“But Etta goes to school every day; how can she do the 
cooking?” . 

“ Well, she and Annie (the second girl) take turns in getting 
up to get breakfast, one week on, and one week off, and we 
younger ones do the breakfast dishes and the rooms before 
we go to school. Mamma has to get dinner, but Etta helps 
her a little at noon, and we do the dishes. Then after school 
some of us do the errands, and mamma always talks over with 
Etta about what we are going to have to eat next day. 

We always have something hot for supper, because that’s 
papa’s dinner. Sometimes Annie does that,—she’s taking 
cooking now. Then Etta mixes all the bread, nights, you 
know, and Saturday she makes cake and pies and a pudding 
for Sunday, and she always cooks the Sunday dinner.” 

“ Does she like to work as much as she does, or does she 
do it because your mother makes her?” I asked. 

“T don’t know; I guess she likes to. When the class began 
having cooking lessons the teacher told them they must try 
to do things at home, or their lessons wouldn’t do them any 
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good. So she began, and she had good luck, and then mamma 
was taken sick, and she did everything for a while, and she’s 
kind of kept on ever since. Papa says we can have better 
clothes now, because the store bill isn’t so big as it used to 
be.” 

“Who makes your clothes?” I asked, much interested in 
all these domestic revelations. 

“ Etta and Annie make their own; they learned to sew in 
school, and mamma cuts the things out by patterns, paper 
ones, with little holes in them, you know; but sometimes Etta 
cuts the things herself. Mary is learning to make hers, and 
they all three help mamma on hers. Papa says he used to 
wish we were boys; but now he’s glad we're girls. 

“ Etta’s going to be a cooking teacher, she says, and Annie 
wants to be a dressmaker; but they've got to wait awhile, till 
some of us younger ones are big enough to help mamma.” 

I have written down what the little girl told me, almost ver- 
batim. The father and mother were both foreign born, and in 
no way above the average. The father obtained his position 
by “ pull.” A friend who had known them for years told me 
that they had never been prosperous until the oldest girl was 
old enough to “take hold,” and put to use what she learned 
in school. ‘ 

Upon inquiry concerning other homes in the district, I 
found that the instruction in cooking and sewing had been 
of direct benefit in about three-quarters of the families having 
daughters who had received such instruction. The parents 
seemed very willing to let them apply any knowledge gained, 
and very proud of everything they accomplished. 

These families were not wretchedly poor; the wages of the 
heads of the families ranged from fifteen to twenty dollars a 
week, with from six to twelve “ off weeks” in the year. This, 
I am aware, is opulence, compared with the incomes upon 
which many families must subsist, but I am inclined to think 
that the same story of practical value would be heard in poorer 
homes, if parents were questioned as to what their girls are 
learning in the public schools, even in these degenerate .days. 
(See magazine article!) 

In a school in the same city, in another district, printing and 
sloyd have been taught to the pupils, after school hours, for 
some years. At first, the money was furnished by private phil- 
anthropy; but lately it has come from the public funds. The 
work was not undertaken with a view to giving the pupils 
trades or handicrafts, but for the sake of training their hands 
and eyes. 

Incidentally, however, almost every boy and girl who has 
left that school and school life at the same time has found that 
the training furnished him there has adapted him to some 
definite employment. Some have entered printing offices, 
others, cabinet-makers’ establishments, while yet others have 


found that the delicacy of touch and manual adroitness which 
their school training had developed had fitted them to under- 
take mechanical pursuits which would have been entirely out 
of the question for them without that training. 

There is nothing new in all this, but as it has been accom- 
plished without curtailing any so-called “ regular” studies, it 
may be of interest. 


» 
Taxation of College Property. 


The subject of exempting educational institutions 


from taxation was discussed at the dinner of the 
Wellesley Club, a few evenings ago. Professor A. B 
Hart, of MHarvard, recalled the eagerness with which 


Massachusetts towns strove to get 
trasting it with the present sentiment 
now is, that a college is not 


Yale college,. con 
The general feeling 
a benefit to the community in 
It is difficult to persuade the ordinary 
man that the college needs the support of the community, 
and hence there has arisen the feeling that the college should 
not be exempt from taxation. 


Mr. John B. Gale, of Williamstown, discussed the legal side 
of the question, showing that college towns suffered from the 
exemption of the colleges from taxation. In Williamstown 


for instance, the college has assumed that eve ry piece ol prop 
erty ever owned by it at any time is forever free from taxation 

Dr. Walker, of the Amherst Agricultural college, argued 
against college taxation. Two-fifths of the property in Am 
herst is exempted from taxation, and the rates are, conse- 
quently, high; yet the people feel that the colleges are the best 
of investments. Taxation of the colleges would discourage 
rich men from giving money to build these institutions 
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Savings Banks in the Public Schools. 


By O. J. Milliken, Prin. Fallon School, Chicago. 


Some great educator has said that in all the works of edu- 


cation, the habits that are formed are of more importance than 
the knowledge gained, and true education is the training of 
correct habits. 
The first few habit-forming 
period; then how important it is that habits of economy re- 
ceive attention at this time. Prof. Small, in his “ Study of So- 
ciety,” says that habits of improvidence and extravagance ac- 
quired in youth lead often to penury, want, and sometimes to 
dependence. To train for citizenship is the true aim of edu- 
cation. It should make one better able to care for self, as 
However, this article 
is not intended as a treatise upon the necessity of the training 


years of a child’s life is the 


well as to observe the rights of others 


to habits of economy, but to give the results of an experiment 





Prin, O. J. Miliken, 


undertaken in the Fallon school, Chicago, with the Penny 
Saving System; a system which has proved successful in New 
York, Baltimore, and Boston, and similar to the one used by 
the postal savings banks of Europe. 

This explanation is taken principally from circulars issued 
by the Chicago Civic Federation committee, and under the 
leadership of Rev. R. A. White, who took up the plan to 
encourage, and to make attractive the saving of small sums, 
from one cent upward. 

Brightly colored stamps of one, five, and ten-cent denomi- 
nators, with books resembling bank books, in which to 
paste the stamps, are furnished to any responsible person will- 
ing to pay the face value of the stamps, and establish a branch 
for selling the same. These stamps are sold to the depositors, 
the money received by the agent to be used again for the pur- 
chase of stamps, the agent acting as a middleman. Thus an 
advance of ten dollars will run a branch indefinitely 

The money that the federation receives is placed on deposit 
for the purpose of redeeming the stamps 
withdraws, which he 
days’ notice. 


when a depositor 
may do at any time, on giving a few 
When a depositor has saved three dollars, he is 
urged to withdraw and open an account with some reliable 
savings bank, where he will receive interest; at the same time 
he is given by the another book for 


agent accumulating 


A person wishing to withdraw will present his book 
} 


stamps 


to the local agent, who will pay the depositor his money, can 


1 


cel the stamps, return the book to the central office, where he 
will be reimbursed for amount paid. No bookkeeping is done 
except at the central office 


The 20th of last September I procured ten dollars’ worth of 


stamps, and notified the pupils of the grammar grades to come 
to my office any time before or after school, and if they were 


interested, I would inform them what to do with their pennies 


The plan was outlined, and in six weeks I had two hundred 
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depositors. Gum-chewing was reduced to a minimum, and 
cigarettte smoking checked. Many newsboys, of whom I have 
a number, began to save their pennies to buy shoes for the 
winter and Christmas presents for their parents, and by Dec. 
1 we had saved about three hundred dollars, and fifteen had 
opened accounts with some savings bank. This in a district 
in the stock yards, among children whose parents are not es- 
pecially blessed with this world’s goods, nor addicted to sav- 
ing. Some who were saving for a definite purpose have with- 
drawn when the amount needed was reached; one to buy a 
goat, four to buy violins to join our orchestra, and six to buy 
shoes. 

Of course, the sociological idea of saving does not coun- 
tenance withdrawing, but some good has been done when a 
definite purpose has been attained. 

One progressive fifth-grade teacher became so much inter- 
ested in what we were trying to accomplish that she estab- 
lished a branch in her own room with the result of having 
forty-seven depositors out of fifty-one membership. They 
save, on an average, about five dollars per week. 

No school time is used for this work. Banking is allowed 
one-half hour before or after school. 

The disciplinary value should not be lost sight of. A boy 
who is pouring his earnings into an institution of this kind is 
more likely to interest himself in the institution. The inner 
boy and the trend of his inclinations are often discovered 
through his pocket, and what a chance for a revelation in child 
study when a boy presents his book for withdrawal! Many boys 
may be turned from devious paths by the proper word spoken 
at this important moment. A principal with eight or nine 
hundred children under his charge does not often get such 
a chance to impress the principles of manhood upon the boys 
of his school. 

In America, where, on account of the restless activity, the 
sensual desires receive great development, where the youths 
of the land must do something, chew gum or eat candy, to 
work off some of the superfluous energy, or deaden the sensi- 
bilities by smoking cigarettes, we are behind many of the for- 
eign countries in this progressive movement in education. 
Nearly all the large cities of Europe have some system of 
saving small amounts. A person has only to read the reports 
of the Postal Savings Systems of England and Germany to 
realize where we stand in this matter. However, through the 
efforts of the “ Chicago Record,’s we are just awakening to the 
needs of the times, and before another year rolls around we 
probably can boast of an improved Postal Saving System, as 
such a bill is about to be presented to Congress. The present 
system will be a pronounced help in educating the people to 
lay up something for a rainy day. 

The greatest objection to the system is the insecurity of 
savings banks for depositories; but in Chicago this danger 
has been reduced to a minimum; and I’ believe that if the 
banks should fail, the amounts deposited in this way would 
be made good by the men who are back of the system. 

Another objection often quoted is that it cultivates miserly 
habits, and the love of money for money’s sake; but this is not 
true with this system, for it presents an opportunity for teach- 
ing how to spend money as well as how to save it, and will 
work only for good, if handled judiciously. A person under- 
taking anything of the kind must study his patrons. There 
is no good under the sun but what can be turned to a bad use, 
but it is our business, as teachers, to direct such influences 
and instill into the children put under our care the fact that 
it is honorable to save money; and that only step by step, 
little by little, is true success acquired. 


» 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS for Jan’y 
1898 contains a very helpful bibliography for the 
study of Greek Education. Dr Spaulding has 
contributed an excellent article on “‘ Mental Econ- 
omy in Reading.” 
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Reports. 


By Mary E. FitzGerald. 


We are asked to send reports home each month, and we are 
supposed, from our “recollections” of the pupils’ work, to send 
a just estimate. As marking is not permitted, I maintain that 
it is impossible for a teacher ‘to do this. No matter how good 
her memory may be, she is influenced by the latest work of 
the children, and sends her report accordingly. A child may 
have done very well in the subjects taught the first part of the 
month; through absence or sickness, not bad enough to keep 
him at home, yet sufficient to keep him from learning his les- 
sons, he may have had very poor recitations the last of the 
month, and receive a poor report. The child has a very strong 
recollection of/his perfect recitations, and thinks he has been 
unfairly treated, and we all know how sensitive a child is to 
injustice, and the effect it has upon him in his relations with 
his teacher. Again, teachers being human, consider a child’s 
conduct when reporting on his lessons, and give him no credit 
for anything, since he cannot behave himself. In a discus- 
sion of the subject, a teacher said, “O, I mark them low the 
first month, and each succeeding month mark them a little 
better, so every one is satisfied.” ‘‘ Well,” said the teacher 
who received her pupils, “ that accounts for the remarks I hear 
when my reports are sent out. I mark them as conscientiously 
as I know how, and for my pains hear that the children al- 
ways did so well in your room, but are not getting on with 
me.” 

She was indignant, and justly so. Yet, if the first teacher 
had given written examinations, and based her reports upon 
these, the probability is that her reports would have borne 
just about the same relation to truth as they did under her 
present system. Examinations can be manipulated so that 
every pupil can have a high mark. In the eighth grade, marks 
are kept throughout the year, and the Foster Medal is given 
on the basis of these. Far be it from me to say one word in 
favor of the marking system which made slaves of us formerly. 
It has been frowned upon, thank heaven, but some marks are 
necessary, else reports can not be what they are intended to 
be;—an indication of the pupils’ work—I know a pupil may do 
very poorly in written work who does very well in oral recita- 
tions. I know all about “examination memories.” I had a 
very good one myself. But if an examination is upon 
one subject, say the addition of fractions, out of five questions 
a pupil, if he knows anything whatever about it, can get a fair 
average even if he is not blessed with an examination memory. 

The end of the month was painful to me, because I so feared 
marking a pupil too high or too low. I had to do something 
to satisfy my conscience, and also the grieved parents who 
visited me; so every Friday I gave a short, very short, exami- 
nation on the subjects taught during the week. I gave each 
child a number, which he always places upon his paper. After 
the examination, the papers are arranged according to the 
numbers, and I received the marks in the back of my class- 
book, where I arrange the names according to the numbers 
assigned. Geography, arithmetic, spelling, and language ex- 
aminations are on one sheet of paper. I can mark all papers 
and record the marks in half an hour; and at the end of the 
month I make out my reports from these statements. There 
is no review work, unless the week’s work has been upon re- 
views. I have found this a very satisfactory and just method, 
although instead of sending “ E. G. F. P.,” I think the marks 
would be much more just. A child who is 70 per cent., and 
one who is 0 per cent. are alike marked P, and wide, very 
wide, is the difference in scholarship between the two. Why 
is it necessary to send reports at all, except to those who are 


not keeping up? Why should the parents not understand that 
if no notice is received, the child is doing satisfactory work? 
It would save a great deal of time, and the result would be as 
good. A mother said to me: “I haven't very much confi-, 
dence in Miss L. Willie was punished several times last 
month, and I had a note from her about his conduct, and yet 
he is marked “G.” I intimated that perhaps his “G” was 
comparative. She said she feared that was the case, and 
didn’t feel quite like punishing him, as she would, if he were 
under other influences; a “ good boy” ought not to be too 
severely dealt with. His father was disgusted, and it was only 
by telling him the injury he might do the teacher’s position 
that she kept him from going to the principal. All parents 
are not so discriminating, which is lucky for some teachers. 
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Che Forum. 


This department is intended for the free discussion of educational ques- 
tions and often views may be expressed in the letters which THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL cannot indorse, but which are thought-provoking and interesting 
enough to be worth the space they take up. 








Early Teaching of Number as Ratio. 
Dr. White’s Reply. 


In sending the following reply to Dr. McLellan’s letter in THE SCHOOL 


JOURNAL of December 18, Dr. E. E. White writes: 


‘*I wish to thank ycu heartily for inserting in last week's SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, just received, my contribution to “ Intelligence” on ** The 
Teaching ot Number as Ratio.” This enables your readers to judge for 
themselves respecting the statements made in my reply to Dr MacLellan’s 
criticisms. Had I known that it was your intention to publish my paper 
in full, I should have felt that no other answer was needed. 

Most truly yours, 
E E: Waite.” 


My contributions to “ Intelligence” (Chicago) on 
the teaching of number as ratio were not aimed at the 
“Psychology of Number.” The first contribution con- 
tains no reference to the book, and the only reference 
in the second is to the editor’s preface, not to the book 
proper. The two contributions were intended to be an 
impersonal discussion of a principle in pedagogy, and 
the psychical facts involved. I am, therefore, not a lit- 
tle puzzled by the personal character of Dr. MacLel- 
lan’s review of these articles in The School Journal of 
Dec. 11. Pedagogic questions ought to be discussed 
in good temper. 

Dr. MacLellan, at the outset, concedes that my pro- 
test against the forcing of the idea of ratio into early 
number-processes is “ reasonable,” and, in a letter to 
the editor of the “ Public School Journal” (Blooming- 
ton, Ill.) published in the December issue, he goes so 
far as to affirm that the idea of ratio is the result of de- 
velopment, and cannot be forced at once upon the child 
by any amount of the block-inspecting business. He 
thus agrees with my main contention to wit, that 
the idea of ratio should not be forced into early number 
instruction. 

But while thus endorsing my protests Dr. MacLellan 
does not like the several reasons which I give in its 
support. He characterizes them as a “ rehash of obso- 
lete opinions as to the nature of number.” If he could 
see the letters which I have recently received from 
some of the best mathematicians and psychologists in 
the United States, he would hesitate to call these opin- 
ions “ obsolete,” at least in this country. The trouble 
with Dr. MacLellan is, that he strangely misunder- 
stands my positions. Let us glance at three of his 
misstatements : 

1. He charges me with swinging to the extreme of 
“teaching number without ratio.” These are my state- 
ments: “It is possible that the idea of ratio has not 
hitherto received sufficient attention in arithmetical in- 
struction.” “It seems to follow as a sound pedagogi- 
cal principle that factor and ratio ideas and processes 
should be taught after the child has clear primary ideas 
of number,” etc. These statements do not put me to 
the extreme of excluding ratio from arithmetical in- 
struction. I would exclude it from the first lessons in 
number, and properly use it when introduced. 

2. He asserts that I seem to regard number “as a 
mere sense fact,’ and then charges me with teaching 
that number is “ a collection of objects,” “a thing, or a 
property of a thing, or a mere symbol, or at most a per- 
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ception.” There is not a sentence in my articles that 
justifies these inferences and charges. They are gratu- 
itous. WhatI say is: “ The number ideas which first 
arise in the mind are occasioned by the phenomena of 
nature, or, if preferred, by environment and subjective 
experience. (Why, in quoting this, were the last three 
words omitted?) The mind discriminates between one 
and more than one, and the idea of number arises.” 

I make no attempt to describe in detail the psychical 
process. I simply stated the fact. It may be true, as 
Dr. Biermann teaches, that the idea of number arises 
from the conscious repetition (succession) of psychical 
activity respecting objects of sense-perception; i. e., has 
a subjective origin; and it may be true that the first 
number idea arising in the mind has its genesis in the 
consciousness of self and something not self. What- 
ever may be true of the genesis of the infant’s first idea 
of number, it is certainly true that many of the child’s 
first number ideas are occasioned by sense-perception. 
Others may have a subjective origin in the succession 
of psychical phenomena. My contention is, that what- 
ever may be the actual genesis of first number ideas, 
they answer the question, How many? and are not 
ratios. 

It does not follow from the statements above that 
numbers are “ sense facts,” “a collection of things,” 
etc. Numbers are treated in my articles as ideas—not 
an objective reality. A group of three objects isnot the 
number three, but the 
the group. 


idea of tbe threeness of 
We are, happily, not shut up to the 
alternative of considering numbers as objects and sym- 
bols, or considering them as the results of measure- 
ment, “ the making of a vague whole definite,” etc. 

3. Dr. MacLellan charges that I degrade arithme- 
tical operations “to the mechanical manipulations of 
empty symbols.” This assertion has not a scintilla of 
justification. The reader is referred to my articles in 
“ Intelligence ;” also to my “Oral Lessons in Number,” 
a book that has guarded thousands of teachers against 
the error of treating numbers as sensible objects or as 
symbols. 

It does not seem worth while to follow Dr. MacLel- 
lan through his labored efforts to set me right as to the 
genesis of nature and number. I do not clearly under- 
stand all that he says on this subject, and some things 
that I do understand, I do not believe. The same is 
true of the “ Psychology of Number,” which he fears 
that I have “ not carefully read.” I frankly confess that 
I have read with care only the first half of this book. 
There are several works on psychology, and also on 
pedagogy, in my library which I have never read 
through. I read the opening chapters, and then put 
them on the shelf for “ future reference.” 

I understand Dr. MacLellan to concede that the 
child’s first ideas of number are not “ pure ratio,” and 
that number should not be early taught as pure ratio. 
I am not sure that I understand just what he means by 
the term ratio without the “pure.” The best that I 
can make out is, that there is in the infant’s first num- 
ber ideas an unconscious ratio, an implied ratio, at least 
“measurement,” whatever this may mean; i. e., the in- 
fant’s number ideas contain a protomorphic-proto- 
plastic trace of a ghost ratio. This strikes me as a 
very uncertain basis for a ratio method of primary 
instruction in number! When a writer on pedagogy 
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takes refuge in sub-conscious ideas, he is safe. No 
one can follow him. 

The question is not what a philosopher thinks into 
the infant's ideas of number, but what is actually in the 


child’s mind. Those who have made a careful exami- 
nation of the results of child study, as embodied in 
German, French, and English books on the subject, 
report no evidence that even this ghost ratio haunts the 
number ideas of young children. (See October num- 
ber of “ Pedagogical Seminary.”) Who has discov- 
ered a trace of implicit or implied ratio in the infant’s 
ideas of number? The idea of a ration appears later, 
and hence should be taught later. I have the fear that 
the ‘“ measurement” theory of teaching number will 
out-Herod the “ bean-and-toothpick ” method in the 
sense-perception business. 

Dr. MacLellan kindly endorses my suggestion, that 
the first three years of school should give the pupil fa- 
cility and accuracy in the fundamental processes 
(“ground rules”), but he feels constrained to add, 
“but I repel the idea that, in attaining such mastery, 
reason is to have no place.” Who has even hinted that 
reason is to have no place in this early instruction in 
number? My protest is against “ premature efforts at 
analytical and logical reasoning,” and the early use of 
the terms and forms of logic. He rightly holds that 
children reason, and gives this happy illustration: 

“Said a little three-year-old the other day, coming to his 
mother with a sad face: ‘Tan’t (can’t) die now.’ ‘Why not, 
dear?’ ‘Tan’t do (go) to heaven’ ‘Why not?’ ‘Been bad’ 
‘What have you done?’ ‘Hit Susie.’” 

I commend this “ bit of child reasoning” to Dr. 
MacLellan’s study. He will fail to find a “ because ” 
or a“ therefore.” I also commend it to all teachers 
of first lessons in arithmetic. 

In brief, Dr. MacLellan seems to endorse my main 
contentions respecting the early teaching of number 
as ratio, but he vigorously objects to certain infer- 
ences. Curiously most of these inferences are /zs, not 
mine. 1 object to being held responsible for another 
man’s logic. 

Emerson E. White, LL.D. 

Columbus, Ohio. 
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The Home and the School. 


On this very important subject an interesting editor- 
ial appeared in The School Journal of Dec. 11, ’97. 

Though for six years I have taught in a college 
where most of the students come from a distance, I as- 
sure you | am alive to the merits of this question. If 
the public school teachers witness a lack of interest on 
the part of parents, the same fact is most keenly per- 
ceived by college professors, for the parents are distant, 
often a hundred, and sometimes a thousand, miles. A 
postal-card from Chicago, New York, or Boston, an- 
nounces that a boy is on his way to college. He arrives 
alone, plods through his course, and graduates with- 
out his teachers ever seeing the face of his father and 
mother. 
ing inducements are held out to the patrons to visit the 
college, to meet the teachers, to study the methods, 


To gain this lost influence, the most flatter- 








and thus to superinduce the working and governing 
power of the institution. 

While a teacher in the public schools, I found that 
this barrier limited every teacher’s success. So that 
with all our modern methods, no one has found a solu- 
tion to this grave problem. 

There was a time when the teacher was like a mem- 
ber of the family, but that day is in the golden past. 
Then he lived among his pupils, like a pastor among 
his people. It is not so to-day. The parent regards 
teaching as a business, and the teacher as a public ser- 
vant. The minister comes and goes without ceremony, 
the physician comes when called, friends get special in- 
vitations, but the school teacher, he who trains the 
children for the world’s high missions, seldom or never 
receives a call. He is not treated so well as the house 
servants; for they have special days and extra meals 
once in a while. To go without the assurance of wel- 
come and press their way into homes with the author- 
ity of a health officer is too much for a majority of our 
teachers. 

The aversion on the other side is equally powerful. 
Though we labor on the same piece of work, and have 
the same end in view, yet we seem not to be acquainted. 
The parent says, “ The teacher gets his money. It is 
all he cares for, and it is all he earns.” 

Advance must be made on the part of the parents, 
and, if possible, through the pupils. You can safely 
count on the pupils every time to aid in work. No 
teacher worthy of the name will fail to visit a parent 
when kindly requested to do so. 

The problem can never be solved without the teach- 
er’s co-operation. Parents can be invited to special 
exercises. It takes but little time, and the cost is a 
trifle to write a letter to the parents once a month or 
once a quarter. As the (worst) child has one redeem- 
ing feature, he can always say something that will in- 
terest the parent and stimulate co-operation. Not only 
invite the parents to visit the school, but have special 
hours on certain days when you will be at your home 
for the express purpose of receiving calls from parents. 
Keep this fact before them, for it will pay. It takes a 
heart to win a heart. If you will pay the price, this 
step will span the chasm between the school-room and 
the hearthstone. 

W. T. S. Deavor. 

St. John’s College, Annapolis, Ma. 











A. O. Nichols, until recentiy Territorial Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Oklahoma, who 1s succeeded by F, M. Hopkins. 
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The Educational Department of 
Harper & Brothers 


The name of Harper & Brothers has won a distinctive char- 
acter amongst book publishers by three-quarters of a century of 
faithful service to the reading public. Every one familiar with 
Harper’s imprint on book or periodical will regard the growth of 
the house with satisfaction. 

Success is a sure attendant upon progressive effort that sup- 
plies definite needs. Harper & Brothers, from their first output 
in publishing in 1825, have spanned a wide space in American and 
foreign literature. A descriptive list of their publications to-day 
covers nearly 200 pages, and an approximate grouping divides 
them into history, poetry, music, fine arts, gift books, natural his- 
tory, religion, juveniles, political economy, agriculture, medicine, 
metaphysics, novels, dictionaries, and school and college text- 
books. 





Joseph W. Harper, Fletcher Harper, 
THE FOUNDERS OF THE HOUbdE. 


In contrast to this activity, we turn back fifty years to a local 
newspaper's primitive account of the origin of the firm: ‘ James 
and fohin Harper came to this city (New York) from Long Island, 
and learned the printer’s trade. After their time was out, under 
the firm name of James and John Harper, they commenced doing 
job work and printing for publishers. The first book published 
on their own account was successful, and the firm was expanded 
to Harper Brothers with the admission of Joseph and Fletcher 
Harper.” 

A fire in 1853 destroyed Harper & Brothers’ establishment on 
Franklin square, with a loss of a million dollars. A new printing 
house was placed upon the old site, and every facility adopted to 
make it strong, endurable, and fire-proof. It is standing now in 
the down-town part of the city, where its working forces are a 
source of attraction to visitors. 





Adams Sherman Hill. Irving Fisher. 


A profitable journey can be made through the printing, binding 
and engraving departments of Harper & Brothers, with the 
printed guide, courteously furnished by the house, explaining the 
workings of the plant. The pass required for admission to the 
work-rooms requests the holder not to touch any of the machin- 
ery, nor hinder the employees by loitering. 

Of the four brothers who originated the firm of Harper & 
Brothers, the last survivor died in 1877. The senior member, 
John Wesley Harper, is the son of one of the founders; he was 
prepared for college at the Anthon grammar school, then entered 
Columbia, and was graduated in 1852 as valedictorian of his 
class 

The Harper periodicals have a wide constituency on both sides 
ot the Atlantic. The buff-colored cover of the ‘‘Magazine” dates 
back to 1849, and its table of contents incloses the best names in 
our own and foreign literature. The “Weekly,” ever since its illus- 
trated accounts of the civil war, has held first place amongst pic- 
torial newspapers. “The Bazar” is a happy welding of women's 
affairs and literary matters. The quartet is consid by the 
children’s bright [ittle monthly, “ The Round Table.” 
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Witham J. Rolfe 


Borden P. Bowne. 


™The school and college text-books published by Harper & 
Brothers are prominent for their progressive educational spirit, 
the authors representing the advanced movements in this litera- 
ture. Prof. Andrew W. Phillips, the author of “Elements of 
Geometry,” is one of the leading mathematical teachers in the 
United States. With the assistance of Prof. Irving Fisher, of 
Yale university, he has prepared a work on geometry that over- 
comes a great stumbling-block in this study: i.e., the difficulty 
for pupils to grasp the ideas of form and dimension. For this 
need a set of photo-engravings has been arranged side by side 
with the skeleton drawings of geometrical figures. 
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Basil L. Gudersleeve. Andrew W., Poillips. 


Prof. Joseph S. Ames, instructor of physics at John Hopkins, 
has lately published two books on physics, which are shortly to 
be followed by another, written with particular reference to high 
school use. Prof. Ames’ clear exposition and lucid expression 
characterize the lessons from his pen. 





Catherine Aiken 


‘. 
Joseph S. Ames. 


Prof. A. S. Hill’s relation to the growth and development of 
the teaching of English has been conclusively recognized by the 
adoption of his “ Foundations of Rhetoric,”’ in our prominent 
universities and schools. 

Dr. William J. Rolfe’s name is indelibly associated with Shake- 
spearean study. The only illustrated school edition of the great 
dramatist to be found in this country or abroad is the one put 
forth by Dr. Rolfe. As an experienced teacher of English A 
sics. his editions of Browning, Gray, Goldsmith, Wordsworth, 
and Macaulay, are particularly help- 
ful for school-room use. 

Of Prof Borden P. Bowne, the 
author of “ Philosophy of Theism,” 
and “ Psychological Theory,’’ the 
New York “Tribune” said: “ His 
short, crisp sentences follow one 
another with the flash and tingle of 
epigrams.” 

Miss Catharine Aiken has applied 
the system embodied in her work on 
“ Methods of Mind Training,” to 
the pupils of her own flourishing 
school at Stamford, Conn., with re- 
markable results. 

The edition of “ Pindar ” by Prof. 
Basil L. Gildersleeve, of Johns Hopkins university, has increased 
the reputation of this famous scholar, in the United States and 
other countries. 

The names of other prominent educators who are noteworthy 
contributors to Harper’s educational department are Mr. Swin- 
ton, John W. Draper, Mr. Blaikie, and Noah K. Davis. 
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School Equipment. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to teach- 
ing and arrangement ot school libraries, and descriptions of new material 
for schools and colleges. It is to be understood that all notes of school 
supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid adver- 
tisements are admitted. School boards, superintendents, ana teachers will 
find many valuable notes from the educational supply market, which will 
help them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. 

Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Editor of THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL, 6. East oth street, New York city. 





Auto-Telephone System. 


The great advantage of rapid communication between the 
heads of departments and subordinates in large offices, fac- 
tories, schools, colleges, hotels, clubs, etc., is too apparent to 
require any special pointing out, and it is not necessary to 
dwell upon the great value of a feasible inter-communicating 
telephone system designed to accomplish this. One of the 
best attempts to supply this want is embodied in the auto-tel- 
ephone system. 

This system is designed to allow of the greatest flexibility 
of operation. By its means, the manager, principal, or super- 
intendent can call up any one, two or three, or all of his staff, 
and maintain complete communication with them. The ar- 
rangement is such that, when desired, certain stations only 
can call a given station, although that one station is in such 
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The single switch by which the desired connections to other 
telephones are made is so arranged that the switch-lever is 
maintained in contact during the conversation by means of a 
bayonet-catch, thus leaving one hand free for taking notes or 
memoranda. 

When the switch is set for a given station it starts ringing 
the bell of the one called, as well as the bell of the calling sta- 
tion. When the person called removes his receiver from the 
supporting hook, it stops the ringing of both bells; this gives 
a ready means of ascertaining whether the call has actually 
been received at the other end of the line, and avoids delay 
in case the person called is absent. It is also a constant indi- 
cation of the working condition of the circuit. 

The apparatus of the auto-telephone system is beautifully 
finished in ebonized wood and polished nickel, and is sold 
outright. 

Figure No. 1 shows the wall set, and figure No. 2, the desk 
set for three or more stations. Figure No. 3 shows the tele- 
phone for communicating between two points, and known as 
a private line set. 

With a view to securing the best inter-communicating tel- 
ephone system for their new building, the publishers of 
The School Journal made a careful investigation of the several 
systems offered to the public, and decided in favor of the auto- 
telephone system, as possessing combined advantages, not 
found in other makes. The system has been in daily use in 
The School Journal offices for three months, and it has fulfilled 
the claims of its manufacturers. 

The Tucker Electrical Construction Company, 14-20 White- 
hall street, New York city, is the sole licensee and manufac- 
turer of this system, and they sell it at a_ rea- 
sonable price. They invite correspondence from interested 
parties, and will submit complete estimates for the equipment, 
or furnish circulars and catalogues upon application. 











relation to the system that it can call all the others. This fea- 
ture allows the manager, for instance, to call up any one of 














the system, but relieves him of the burden of answering calls 
from subordinates. 
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A School Loom. ‘ 


Teaching sewing to a large class is facilitated by the use of 
a frame to supplement blackboard work. European schools 
are provided with a loom, on which stitches and weaving can 
be demonstrated. An invention to fill the same need has been 
made by two teachers from the Teachers college, New York 
city. 

It is like a large embroidery frame, over which a piece of 
single thread canvass is to be stretched. The stitch is shown 
by the teacher before the class, while she explains its use and 
fitness. A coarse needle and colored wool are used, so that the 
work can be seen at a distance. 

The loom is light, simple, and compact. When it is not in 
use, it can be folded and put out of the way in a box. 
Schermerhorn & Co., 3 East 14th street, New York. 


Artistic Finish for School-Room Walls. 


A soft, pleasing color upon school-room walls is a_ benefit in 
many ways to teacher and pupil. It rests the eyes, charms the 
artistic sense, and forms a good background for portraits and 
pictures. An improvement upon the old-fashioned kalsomine is 
muresco, which is prepared ready for use by mixing it with hot 
water. It can be applied by an inexperienced person, as it does 
not need a coat of sizing to take firm hold, and will prove a dur- 
able finish. One application of the lightest shade will efface even 
a dark surface. For a room with a northern exposure the yellow 
tones, Nos. 4, 12, or 14 would give a cheerful atmosphere. The 
neutral tints, Nos. 5, 10, 6, and 9 would be appropriate for a sunn 
outlook. The terra cotta (No. 13) could be adopted in any hall 
ways, vestibules, or cloak rooms. (Benjamin Moore & Co., 256 
Water Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
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Hygienic School Wardrobes. 


An important adjunct in school furnishing is the patent 
flexifold, ventilating wardrobe, manufactured by the Flexible 
Door and Shutter Company, 74 Fifth avenue. 

Not only do these wardrobes furnish a convenient and well- 
ventilated closet for the wraps of the pupils, but they serve the 
double purpose of wardrobe and blackboard. The face of the 
wardrobe is closed up, and covered with blackboards of nat- 
ural slate. This is a great economy of space, for the wardrobe 
opens directly into the class-rooms 

The new stone school-house at Pocantico Hills, N. Y., has 
been fitted up with these wardrobes in every room. Each 
wardrobe is fourteen feet in length by two in width. They are 
placed in alcoves, and vented to the nearest foul air-flue. The 
front is built of a flexible coil, made of 34-inch finished wood 
mouldings, which are connected by concealed steel hinges, 
thus making several series of continuous chains through the 
width of the door. Each wardrobe has fifty hooks for the 
wraps of the pupils. 

This is the first school-house in the country to combine the 
flexible, alcove, ventilating wardrobe with the sliding, adjust- 
able blackboard; and the experiment has proved successful in 
every way. This combination cannot fail to appeal to school 


authorities who are considering improvements in school xg} 


equipment. 


Adjustable School Desks. 


A great advance is perceptible in the style, material, and use- 
fulness of school-room furniture. The growing attention paid to 
drawing and art work requires special facilities for seating pupils 
comfortably. The drawing tables or desks made by the Morse 
Machine Company, Rochester, N. Y., have several- adjustments, 
which allow drawings to be placed in the most convenient pos- 
ition. 

This house furnishes forty styles of tables, and a large variety 
of cabinets designed for storing paper or drawing boards. A 
specialty for camera lovers is their apparatus for handling and 
exposing blue prints. 


Physical Maps. 


The newest sets of Physical Maps imported from Edin- 
Africa, America. Each one is handsomely engraved in thir- 
teen colors. This shaws the land below sea level, and eleva- 
tions upward of 5,000 feet. Shades of blue are used to desig- 
nate the depths of the ocean. These maps are helpful in the 
study of physical geography. J. M. Olcott, 70 Fifth avenue, 
New York city. 
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Inter ior view of class rooms in the Pocantico Hills, N, Y. school-house, looking toward front entrance, and showing flexifold sliding door or pertition, 
with ventilating wardrobes at the right. 
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yeighi rhe - i i ds. It 

A School Filter. weighing, when ready for shipment, only sixteen poun 
bia ome - can be attached to any faucet by means of a rubber hose and 
The illustration of the Crystal Fountain Filter shows an ap- clamps. With fifty pounds pressure of water, enough current 
paratus that has been adopted in nearly two hundred schools can be obtained to light a ten-candle power, or ten-volt incan- 


in Chicago, and also the schools in Washington, D. C. descent lamp. With greater pressure, of course, more current 
The smaller cylinder in front is the filter proper, and is fitted can be obtained. f —— 
with the automatic cleaning device, which is the distinguish- Its uses are not confined to the experiment room; it 1s 


ing mark of this invention. ‘his enables any person, skilled adapted for running electric toys, and for show windows. 
or unskilled, to thoroughly and quickly clean the filter. The Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Bis os Notes ot Publishers. 





The friends and patrons of the Werner School 
Book Co. will be pleased at the change of location to 
the Studebaker Building, 378-388 Wabash avenue, 
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+ Chicago, which gives larger and better quarters 
ott att for increasing business. The New York house 
. T : 4 we has also made a change, and now occupies an en- 
| { ! . ’ tire floor at 78 Fiith avenue. 
} Tiny 
Me yiesié rs, (2 ' , — 
CEE | AALS 1 QO) co a Charles Scribner’s Sons have lately opened an 











‘ educational department at 334 Dearborn street, 
; Chicago, under the management of Mr. Henry M. 
— = & £4 95% Echlin. This will be of advantage to teachers 
hes &S ~ . 
& sy & & <= and persons interested in school and college text- 
: be ee books, who are at a distance from the main house 
: eT, i 


—— 


=n ss in New York city. 
Se na “ 
Ra —<— ——~ The illustrated and descriptive list of the publi- 
SS —— : e cation of R. H. Russell, New York, is an artistic 
Bs combination of color and type setting. Copies of 
il as - some striking illustrations from the latest books 


: add further value to the catalogue, 
larger cylinder behind is the storage tank. Besides filtering, 


sterilization can be readily effected when necessary. The The celebrated Sloyd school of Boston has lately adopted 
storage tank is connected with the requisite number of self- the “ Book of Tools” and “Wood Workers’ Tools,” published 
closing faucets, and is provided with an automatic and germ- by Chas. A. Strelinger Company, Detroit, Mich., as text- 


proof air-valve. The George L. Squier Mig. Co., Buffalo, books. The extensive information in this department of man- 
N. Y. ual training makes these catalogues of permanent value. 


A Power Dynamo. A school calendar for 1898 is presented by the American 
Electric currents for experiments in physics can be secured Book Company, New York. It is reversible, and gives, be- 


at small expense wherever water of forty pounds pressure is Sides the movements of the planets, holidays and church festi- 
7 vals, a quantity of useful reference material. 


Hinds & Noble have purchased the plates and publishing 
rights of the “Hebrew Grammar of Alexander Meyrowitz,” 
published originally from the University of Missouri. They 
have a new edition of this work in press, and will publish it in 
about three weeks, under the title of “ Hinds & Noble’s He- 
brew Grammar.” 

The same firm have just brought out another new edition 
of 5,000 copies of ‘“ Craig’s Common School Question and 
Answer Book,” to be followed immediately by another edition 
of the same number, all of which have been sold. This makes 
four editions of 5,000, and one of 2,500 during 1897. 


The Columbia Book Company has acquired the school-book 

list of Messrs. Potter & Company, as well as other publications, 

. and has established its principal office in Philadelphia. Mr. 
available to use with the Carlisle & Finch Company’s Com- William Linn, formerly of the American Book Company, has 
plete Water Power Plant. This is a compact little article, connected himself with the Columbia Book Company as manager. 


e = Pew Cext-Books of the Month «= «= 


limited to the books that have been published during the preceding month. The publishers of these boo's will send descriptive circulars free on re- 
anaes pre paid at prices named. Special attention is given to all such requests Which mention THE SCHOOL JoURNAL. For Pedagogical Books, Teachers’ 
ids, School Library, and «ther publications, see otber numbers of THE JOURNAL. : 




















AUTHOR. TITLE. Pp. BINDING. PRICE. PUBLISHER. 
Alger, Abby L. (ed.) Fougue’s Undine Gina & Co. 
Bue, Henry First #rench Book Librairie Hachette Co. 
Baldwin, J. School Reading by Grades—Seventh and 
eighth years 240 Cloth ea. 50e. American Book Co 
Clark and Chamberlain Principles of Vocal ¥xpression Scott, Foresman & Co 
Cook, Albert 8S (ed,) Tennyson’s Princess Ginn & Co. 
Curtis, Cariton C Text-Book of General Botany 359 Cloth $3. Longmans, Green & Co 
Freese, J. W. Historic Homes and Spots in Cambridge, 
‘ Mass 144 B'ds 85 Ginn & Co. 
Hammond, Lamonte Burke’s Speech onthe Conciliation with 
America Ginn & Co. 
Hazird, Blanche RF. Indians and Pioneers 80 The Morse Co. 
Houston, Edwin J. Elements of Natural Philosophy 1.00 Eldredge & Co 
Kinx, C. F. Picturesque Geographical R-ader— 
Sixth book 353 Cloth 60 Lee & Shepard 
McCasky, J. P. Lincoin Literary Col'ection American Book Co. 
Mead, W. E (ed.) Selections from Morte D’Arthur 348 “ 1.40 Ginn & Co. 
Mondan, Georgianna (comp.) German Seleetions for Sight Translation 44 Paper 15 D. C. Heath & Co 
Muret-Sanders Eneyclopaedi+ches International News Co 
Murray, W. W A Course in Manual Training for Rochester, Scrantos, Wet- 
. ‘ Grammar Schools 70 Cloth .60 more & Co. 
Nighlingale, H. F Selections from Washington, etc. 15 Ainsworth & Co, 
Pitman, Isaac Typewriter's Manual 1.00 Jsaac Pitman 
r a Brief Reporting Notes .25 t RE 
Ragon, A. E. Commercial Correspondence 75 Librairie Hachette Co. 
Robert, Joseph 8. A Pa tiamentary Syllabus Scott, Foresman & Co. 
Rogers, .\. W. Business Handwri ing 75 saac Pitman 
Speer, W. W. Form Lessons W. W. Speer 
opyri. Mrs. Juhanna Movi der G issbub 74 Paper 25 D.C. Heath & Co, 
li, F. Horace Punctuation 193 Cloth $1. D. Appleton & Co. 
Troeger, J. W. Nature Study Reader.. I. 93 Rds. 25 a = ” 
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Notes otf New Books, 


Bancrott’s * School Gymnastics.” 


A long needed book has come. In Miss Bancroft’s “School 
Gymnastics" we have an entirely new treatment of an old 
theme. The book sounds a new note, predicted and waited 
for, but not until now heard—the correlation of psychological 
and pedagogical principles with physical exercise. 

He has so much of a liberal education “ who has been so 

trained in youth that his body is the ready servant of his will.” 
Without physical well-being the poor brain does not have 
ang chance to dominate the body, or to do its own special 
work. 
In the book before us there is a most definite analysis of the 
needs of the school conditions that are to be met by systematic 
physical culture. There is also the most definite analysis and 
adaptation of the principles and methods of exercise that meet 
these needs. The book does not deal with generalities; it diag- 
noses the case and prescribes a remedy. 

A marked generosity of spirit is shown in regard to 
other systems and methods, and an appreciation of the pur- 
poses for which they are adapted without interference with 
a very firm conviction in regard to their limitations when 
applied to American schools. There is a careful elimination 
of all that may not be done by the pupils, as well as the defi- 
nite statement of what ought to be done, which makes the vol- 
ume a practical, clear, concise working manual for the teacher. 
Moreover, in adapting the work to school conditions, the 
author considers not only what the children can do, but what 
the class teacher, with her lack of special training, the short 
time at her command, the large classes and the limited space, 
can achieve. 

In this adaptation it is especially worthy of note that the au- 
thor has not made the book too technical. 

The principles of progression, and the selection of exercises 
with regard to their physiological and postural effects are from 
the Swedish system; also the arrangement of the exercises of 
the daily lessons; so as to apply all over work for the 
body; though in minor details this arrangement of 
exercises differs from the Swedish day’s order. The classifica- 
tion of the exercises, as well as nomenclature, is simpler and 
more natural than in the Swedish system. The reduction of 
the mental strain to a minimum without sacrificing the psycho- 
logical training necessary to the development of the will is a 
remarkable achievement, It is this that has made it possible 
to retain the happy spirit of the German physical training. 

The aims of the book are correct, beyond question. It gives 
special exercise, but special exercise for a purpose. The au- 
thor has sought not only to give exercise, but to make that ex- 
ercise remedial or preventive of defects and habits that impair 
the physical and mental development, strength, and health of 
the child. 

The introductory part of the work is not only definite in 
statement, but shows a careful study of the child, physically 
and mentally, as well as of the conditions that prevail in the 
school. The author has shown the same good sense in what 
she has not attemptedtodo. She has not assumed that her spe- 
cialty will introdnce the millenium. She does claim, however, 
and justly, too, as has been proved so far as the length of 
time her method has been tried will allow, that even a few min- 
utes each day devoted to intelligent physical exercise during 
a child’s school life will not only ward off many malformations 
in structure, and remedy others inherited, or acquired in child 
hood, but also will control or alter certain tendencies of the 
mind. 

In conclusion, Miss Bancroft’s “ School Gymnastics,” in its 
comprehensive statement of the benefits to be derived from 
physical culture in schools, in its able, clear, convincing setting 
forth of the principles upon which the exercises are based, it« 
order of exercises supported by helpful illustrations, proves it- 
self to be the work of one who has philosophicallv studied the 
whole matter of physical culture for schools. (E. L. Kellogg 
& Co., $1.50.) 





One of the most compact and valuable of all the numerous 
calendars we have seen is titled ‘““ A School Calendar for 1898.”’ 
The twelve pages of which it is composed are packed with use- 
ful information. The Saturdays and Sundays being the teach- 
ers’ holidays, are printed in cheerful red. Over each day the 
hour and minute of the rising and setting of the sun is given; 
on the back of each page thus used will be found a compend 
that must have cost much labor; postage. astronomical mat- 
ters; chronological. do.; holiday, do.; U. S. governmental sta- 
tistical, do.; educational, do.: geographical, do.; college re- 
quirements, do. The educational statistics are exceedingly 
valuable. Such a calendar will be useful to every reader. and 
probably can be obtained by writing for it. (American Book 
Company, New York.) 


“The Columbus System of Vertical Writing” is comprised 
in a series of six copy-books. The writing will be admired 
for its simplicity and beauty. The shape adopted for these 
books is a compromise between the book “no wider than a 
sheet of note paper” and the very long book so generally used 
heretofore, Expert medjcal opinion has declared that no 
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inches. In writing long lines, too much strain is put on the 
eye. (John Kehoe, 28 Barclay street, New York.) 


Students of mathematics will find congenial work in solving 
the “ Famous Problems of Elementary Geometry,’ which are 
presented in a small volume. There are the three famous geo- 
presenteh in a small volume. These are the three famous geo- 
metric problems of antiquity—the duplication of the cube, the 
trisection of an angle, and the quadrature of a circle, as 
viewed in the light of modern research. The book is trans- 
lated from the German of F. Klein, by Profs. Wooster Wood- 
ruff Beman and David Eugene Smith. (Ginn & Co., Boston.) 


It has been said that history can be made as interesting as 
a romance; that this is really so, is shown by the new histori- 
cal reader, “Indians and Pioneers,” by Blanche E. Hazard, 
of the Concord (Mass.) high school, edited by Samuel T. 
Dutton, superintendent of schools, Brookline, Mass. Miss 
Hazard has had long experience in teaching history, and has 
exercised wise judgment in the choice of the matter presented, 
while Supt. Dutton’s service as editor has been invaluable 
It is safe to say that many a child will read this book through 
with breathless interest. The historic races are described, 
then the Indians and their mode of life, and lastly the relations 
of the early colonists to the Indians are given. The book has 
numerous attractive illustrations. (The Morse Co., New 
York, 80 cents.) 


In response to a desire expressed by many teachers for 
more Italian exercises to be used with Grandgent’s grammar 
the author of that book has prepared a little book on “ Italian 
Composition.” Part I, contains, in the form of references to 
the grammar, a course of twenty lessons in the elementary 
principles of the language. and twenty exercises illustrating 
them. Part II. comprises fifteen paragraphs of simple Italian, 
each of which is followed by an exercise based upon it. Part 
IIT. consists of fifteen additional exercises in composition, and 
a number of formulas used in letter writing. (D. C. Heath 
& Co., Boston.) 


- 
Books Under Way. 


(Under this head will appear advance announcements of forthcoming 
text-books. ) 


Harper & Brothers. 


‘* A Manual of Experiments in Physics,” by Dr. Joseph S. Ames, Ph. D., 
associate professor of physics in Johns Hopkins university. 


Houghton, Mif™fiin & Co. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. 


tat. The Great Debate Between Hayne and Webster on Foote's Reso- 
lution. Speech by Robert Young Hayne. edited by Lindsay Swift, of the 
Boston Public Library. Paper, 15 cents, #ef, 

Also the following older issues : 

114. Old Greek Fo!k Stories. Told anew by Josephine Preston Pea- 
body. Paper, 15 cents. wef ; linen, a5 cents, wef. 

Selections from the Writings of Eleven American Authors (Institute 
Number), with portraits and biographical sketches. Revised edition, paper 
15 cents, net. 

No. 12 Studies in Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, and Lowell. Out- 
lines for schools, conversation classes, and home study, with questions and 
references, revised edition. paper, 15 cents. 

Bryant's Translation of Homer's Odyssey. Student's edition, crown 8vo., 


$1.00, nef. 
The Macmillan Co. 


Nature Study for Elementary Schools, by Mrs, L. L. W. Wilson, of the 
Philadelphia Normal School. In two volumes. Vol I. Reader. 

Lessons with Plants, by L. H. Bailey. 

Outlines of Sociology, & Lester F. Ward, LL. D., lecturer on sociology 
at the Columbian university, Washington, D. C. 

Principles of Political Economy, by J, Shield Nicholson, Vol. II. 


Ginn & Co. 
Sixth Music Reader in the Educational Music Course. 
Book First in the Mason Music Course. 
Macaulay's Essay on Addison, edited by Herbert A. Smith. 
The Children’s Fourth Reader, by Ellen M. Cyr. 


American Book Co. 


Thompson's (Maurice) Stories of Indiana, the latest addition to the 
** Stories of the States” series by well known writers. 

Dryden's Palamon and Arcite, in Eclectic English Classics series, com- 
prising the work recommended for reading and study by the Joint Confer- 
ence on English Requirements, with introduction and notes. 

Baird’s Graded Work im Arithme ic : First, Second, Third and Fourth 
Years. (Four Books.) 

Todd’s Astronomy for Beginners, by D. P. Todd, Amherst college. 

Overton's Applied physiology. 

Clark's Manual of Practical ny. 


Silver, Burdett & Co. 

Stepping Stones to Literature Series : 

A Reader for Sixth Grades A Reader for Seventh Grades. A Reader 
for Higher Grades. By Miss Sarah Louise Arnold, and Supt. Charles B. 
Gilbert. 

The Art of Accounts, by Marshall P. Hall. 





If you feel weak, dull, and discouraged, you will find a bottle 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla will do you wonderful good 
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Bail to the New Pear! 


May 1808 bring much happiness to our readers, and 
not to them alone, but to the entire band of men and 
women who are engaged in the noble work of teach- 
ing. May the teacher find his work more appreciated 
and better understood by the parents and the child- 
ren. May he, too, better understand himself and be 
abler to produce larger and finer results. May the 
vast number who are laboring under perplexities and 
discouragements, receiving but a small part of the 
remuneration they deserve, emerge from them and 
have a juster pecuniary reward. 











When a man begins his speech to teachers by telling 
them that the schools fifty or forty years ago were 
better than they are to-day, he may be set down as one 
who does not know what the schools of to-day are ac- 
complishing. It is a popular supposition that the 
pupils spelled particularly well forty or fifty years ago, 
but the boy who goes to school at all regularly now is a 
good speller too. There used to be a few in a district 
that were generally intelligent ; they were the high 
school pupils of those days, there was also a large 
number that never got beyond reading very poorly. 





The present time is remarkable for its consideration 
of educational problems; they did not worry them- 
selves over such affairs forty or fifty yearsago. Now 
hardly anybody is good enough to teach, then any- 
body was qualified who could keep order. The selec- 
tion of teachers is made by the same class of persons 
now as then, and here is an inherent defect. The 
teacher now demanded must be professional, more or 
less, the school board is not competent to determine 
this fact. The democratic idea is a good one for many 
things; it is a question whether it is applicable to 
selecting teachers. 





That unexplainable man, a successful principal, was 
asked as tothe means employed, and his reply is well 
worth careful reading: “I make the school a sensa- 
tion, I fill the pupils full of school and what is going 
on there ; I cram their minds so full of the school that 
they can think of nothing else. I donot mean by this 
the arithmetic, geography, and grammar solely and 
only ; I mean to keep a good deal going on. There 
are two boys’ societies that take parts—these are secret 
societies ; then there is a Historical club, a Current 
Events committee, a Critic committee, a Wit and Wis- 
dom club—and there may be others. I feel like the 
speaker in Congress, I am full of business to keep all 
these societies at work. Yes, there is a Visitors’ com- 
mittee besides ; this invites people to come to the 
morning exercises. You might think the pupils would 
not have time to learn the 3 R’s, but there is where the 
art of the teachercomes in. I say they will have some- 
thing in their heads, and I’m the one to say what it 
shall be.” 

This is the age of books, and we hardly realize the 
cost and difficulty of making books; a fair looking 
book of 100 pages can be made for ten cents to-day. 
In London, lately, a book from Caxton’s press, pub- 
lished in Westminster, London in 1477, was sold for 
$10,500 ; the title is“ A Book of the Hoole Lyf of 
Jason,” a translation from the French of Raoul Lefevre. 
The tact that this is the only copy known to exist is 
what gives it an additional value oyer other produc- 
tions of Caxton’s press, 
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Are There Many Of These? 


An old principal of a New York school was called 
on one day by a tall, round-shouldered man, attired in 
too thin clothes for the season, which was winter; deep 
lines of melancholy and disappointment marked his 
face. After gazing a moment at his visitor, Principal 
X. extended his hand ina most cordial manner: “ Why, 
James Watson! Is this really you? It seems like old 
times to have one of the 1866 boys come along. Glad 
to see you. Getting along well I hope ?” 

“No. I can’t say I am; I never have had anything 
but bad luck, Mr. X., since I started out for myself. I 
was graduated in 1866, then I was in a store for four 
years, then the store burned down and | was out of a 
place and never had the luck to get a good place for 
more than a year. Then one turned up and I got mar- 
ried, and for a time managed to make ends meet. We 
had four children, and I tell you it cost more to clothe 
and feed them than I had any idea of.” 

“But you used to be quite literary and artistic I 
thought ; could you not get employment on some of 
the papers ?” 

“T tried that; wrote columns of stuff which they 
never printed; sent them a poem, never heard of it ; 
reported an accident on the railroad, said it wasn’t 
exciting enough; no luck with the papers.” 

“Your uncle was quite a politician if I remember.’ 

“Yes, so he was; I went to him over and over again; 
once he got me in the custom-house, then there was a 
landslide and out I went.” 

“ Did you ever try convassing?” 

“Yes, most all kinds, but somehow people don’t 
seem to like what I canvass with. I took a volume of 
Shakespeare in my hand as asample, and went into an 
office, and they just pushed me right out, and it was a 
colored man, a nigger too; they never should have been 
free, I always thought so. Next office, the man said 
they had dozens of Shakespeares, bring in something 
fresh and new. 

“There's Jones he was in the next class, he opened 
an intelligence office, and is doing a good business; 
you know the boys didn’t think Jones would ever 
amount to much.” 

“Why not try that?” 

“I went into real estate in Chicago, time of the Col- 
umbian Exposition; my wife’s father loaned me $500; 
but the lot I bought was too far out, and when the Fair 
was over wouldn’t sell for what I gave for it. I don’t 
knew what I shall go into next. How would it do for 
me totry to get a place as a teacher; that seems the 
easiest business. I suppose you could recommend 
me?” 

But Principal X. persuaded the candidate to choose 
other kind of work. 


’ 





It was said by Lord Brougham, “ The schoolmaster 
is abroad,” but what kind is abroad? A noted teach- 
ers’ agency encloses the following letter to us: 


“T was inform of your agency through 7he Teachers’ Institute 
and i take the pleasure of writing to you and i hope when you 
receive the lines they will Derclinoted. i would like fore you to 
Do something fore me in geting me in to imployment, so i rite 
you to find out some more about it. Dear sir would like fore you 
to let me know atonce. I have bin teaching school. And in 
read Zhe /nstitute i come across the agency and I aske 
the good agency fore employment so rite soon and tell me some- 
thing about it and close at the present. 

Yours fore success, 


This missive may seem a joke, but it is a painful re- 
ality from the state of Georgia. There are too many 
yet of this kind who can say, “i have bin teaching 
school,” 
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Che Educational Field. 


They Who Must Be Obeyed: 
Chicago School Supervisors and Special Teachers. 


(Continued from THE SCHOOL JoURNAL for December 4, 1897.) 





Mrs. Miller was Mrs. Dimmock’s assistant, and a 
very agreeable one. She is all business, and gives a 
lesson which bristles with suggestions; criticises freely 
but in such a friendly, helpful way that no one, unless 
too sensitive for this harsh world, could take offence; 
makes the teachers feel that she is a real friend not set 
up above ordinary mortals because she is a special. 

Miss Silke, dainty, pretty, severe Miss Silke, whose 
arduous night work obliged her to cover her handsome 
eyes with glasses, is the hardest working and most 
difficult to please of all the staff. Her nearest and dear- 
est friends say she is not patronizing, and is exceedingly 
modest, and most humble; but they don’t find ready 
believers. Thackeray says of Barnes Newcome, I be- 
lieve, that people were inspired with a constant desire 
to beat him over the nose, or throw him flying from the 
window. It is a sentiment akin to that which Miss 
Silke inspires. She has a know-it-all look, and a 
haughty manner, which doesn’t set well, somehow, and 
“they say” she likes to suggest that teachers keep pu- 
pils so they may be taught to “ see things ” correctly. 
The same child may be unable to “see” such essen- 
tials as arithmetic, and reading, also, and the noon hour 
is only one hour and a half long. She is said to be 
Miss Locke’s most valued assistant, and is in great de- 
mand for summer schools. She works too hard for her 
strength, and should take a lesson from the llama, who, 
even from the kindest master, will take not one ounce 
more than he can carry. 

Miss Durham has a most deprecating manner, which 
doesn’t inspire much confidence in her ability. She 
spends nearly all the allotted time in getting things 
ready, and is a great examiner of pencils. She would 
have delighted the soul of Mrs. Dimmock. Her ex- 
planations may be understood by the children—their 
instincts are keen—but they are Greek to the teacher 
who is afraid to ask, for fear she might be considered 
stupid. She has been known to give directions which 
she afterward forgets, and makes the teacher feel as if 
she were being accused of being untruthful. She works 
hard to overcome the deficiencies which existed in her 
art education when she first became a special, and, in 
the course of time, when she is sure of herself, will 
cease to be the nervous little woman she now is, and 
will, no doubt, be a most helpful, instead of uncomfort- 
able, visitor. 

Miss Leaming is a burst of sunshine, and happy is 
the school which has her for a special. She hasn’t over- 
come the school-girl habit of making friends with every 
one. She seems to know to a dot how much progress 
the children have made; sugarcoats her pills, without 
leaving one tiny bit uncovered; seems to thoroughly 
appreciate the effort a teacher makes, even if the results 
are deplorable; gives such happy illustrations that even 
the slowest child and teacher can understand; makes a 
teacher willing to neglect every lesson, even the awful 
arithmetic, to bring the drawing up; talks, talks, talks 
rapidly, interestingly, and instructively; dashes around 
the room, making a criticism there, a suggestion here, 
and is gone, leaving a smiling teacher and a roomful 
of happy children, who begin to think that maybe they 
can draw; and it is with difficulty that the teacher can 
drag them to some other study. Such is the result of 
a cheerful manner, and a “chummy” way, which 
doesn’t in the least decrease her dignity, or the dignity 
of her position. Would that there were more like her. 
The other drawing teachers all come under one of these 
four classes; friendly, patronizing, discouraging, and 
inspiring, Eleanor Jerrold, 
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A District School Thirty Years Ago. 


Thirty-one years ago this fall I had just finished my first 
school. Perhaps the teacher of to-day can find something to 
laugh at, and perhaps, by contrast, something to make her 
thankful. I have often laughed myself over it, and sometimes 
I have blushed since I have known enough to realize how poor 
was the work I did. But then, I did the best I could, and, after 
all, that is as much as any one can do. I had always thought 
I would teach some time, but do not think I would have done it 
that summer if the matter had not been decided for me. 

The summer was very hot,and I taught right through, seven- 
teen weeks, with but one holiday,—the Fourth—and finished 
just before I was seventeen years old. I had never been away 
from my mother before. She was a woman of strong character 
and ruled her house. I had never been allowed to make any 
decisions for myself, and so felt much less strong than I needed 
to feel. I was also little fitted in the way of schooling, for I 
was young, and had not then had the opportunities that came 
to me later. Neither had I heard so much about teaching and 
teachers, as each was pretty much a law unto herself in those 
days. So, there I was, a sixteen-year-old girl, and more of a 
child in experience than in years even, and with limited school 
ing. Sometimes when I have looked back to that summer I 
have felt sorry for the little school ma’am, but as years have 
gone by I have acquired quite a stock of sympathy for the 
“ deestrict,” also, and for the helpless little children that spent 
the summer with me in that school-room. As I have said, I 
have had times of blushing over the teaching that the four 
walls of that school-room witnessed that season, but I do so 
no longer, for, poor as it was, it was my best, and better than 
the pay. Now, listen. TI was to have $3.00 per week and my 
board from the district; that is, I was to“ board around.” The 
school was in Uncle Jason's district, and they wanted me to 
board with them; that is, live with them. I was to give my 
four cousins music lessons in return for my board, and, in 
fact, I did give them lessons on a cabinet organ. And, by the 
way, those music lessons must have been funnier even than the 
school teaching. 

The school-house was a mile from the house, across lots, 
and two miles around. I had to go across lots because my two 
small cousins went to school to me, and with me, and they 
could not walk farther than that. We had to start early, so as 
to have plenty of time for the two little girls, and to bring me 
to school early enough for the first arrivals. The grass was 
almost always wet, and so we usually arrived in a more or less 
bedraggled condition 

I wish I could give you an exact picture of the school-house 
I think, and I most devoutly hope, that there does not exist 
at the present day its counterpart, although it was of a style of 
architecture common enough at one time in the history of the 
country. We entered through a hall that was also the wood 
shed in winter. The floor was worn in hollows, and even holes 
in some places. Around the room on three sides was a shelf, 
or continuous desk, built against the wall. In front of it was 
a continuous bench, without back, and so high that the largest 
pupil, a girl as tall as myself, could scarcely touch the floor 
with her feet when sitting on the bench. To get out of this 
one had to turn around and clamber over in a most awkward 
manner unless the whole row got up to allow the passing out 
of any of the number—not only stand up, but walk out for that 
purpose. There were, I think, four desks in the center of the 
room besides a long recitation bench 

Between the door, which was in a corner, and the other cor- 
ner, there was a blackboard about six feet by six feet, and so 
badly worn that it was most trying to work on it; indeed, 
sometimes it utterly refused to record our work. The chalk— 
mind, no crayons, just chunks of chalk, of all shapes and sizes 
—wrote sometimes coarse and sometimes fine. The eraser 
consisted of a small board covered with sheep skin; but as that 
was not the year for a new one, we were obliged to use one 
that was almost entirely devoid of wool. I think we used a 
cloth most of the time 

The desk was too high for my somewhat limited stature, and 
I seldom used it after roll call. The furniture consisted of 
two chairs, of the kitchen variety, a water-pail and tin cup, a 
broom and dustpan, and a stove that we did not use, of course, 
but which must have been an added terror to the winter 
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teacher. There was a more or less correct map of the United 
States. That was all. There was a bell, I think, also; yes, I 
know, for I remember some of the experiences I had in culti- 
vating the hearing of the pupils so that there should be no mis- 
takes about the time of beginning school, or of resuming after 
recess. The windows were behind the desk; that is, the chil- 
dren faced them as they sat in a row around the room. 

Whatever may have been the teaching that summer, there 
is one thing that I have always been remembered for in that 
district, or was for many years, and that was my methods of 
punishment. For be it known that punishment was a part of 
any school, no one thought or expected to get through any 
season or term without it, no matter who or what were the 
children. A teacher there who would have gone through the 
summer without punishing some one (meaning corporal pun- 
ishment) would have been considered a poor teacher, what- 
ever else may have been her history. As I remember those 
little humans, there probably would have been no need, with 
one exception, of punishing them in any way, had I known 
how to manage them. As it was, I think that most of the pun- 
ishment was not because I thought it necessary, but because I 
knew the district expected me to do my duty. However, two 
little boys ran away one day, which I think showed their good 
taste. But good taste in that line was at a discount in public 
opinion, and whipped they must be. They were about eight 
and ten years of age, and they wore the thinnest of cotton 
trousers. Instead of a ruler or switch, I obtained a shingle 
from a neighboring house, and, much to the surprise and 
amusement of the district (with the exception of the two boys) 
spanked them with it. I must have punished about six times 
that summer, and usually did it with a switch, the victim, once 
at least, cutting the switch. 

Some very funny things happened that summer that I knew 
were funny, and there must have been some that I did not 
think of then as such. One you may have heard your mother 
or me tell, but I’ll risk repeating, and ask what you would do 
should it occur in your school. A boy, the defe noir of the 
district, was not doing his work, and seemed restless and un- 
comfortable, which was certainly queer in those delightful sur- 
roundings! I asked him why he did not work, and what was 
matter, and the result was certainly surprising to me. With 
an inimitable drawl and whine through the nose, he replied, 
“The gol darned flies act so gol dumned mean,” etc. You can 
perhaps imagine the result of this on a teacher who was in a 
chronic state of don’t-know-what-to-do-a-tive-ness, and who 
was inclined to laugh at funny situations, but who was, at the 
same time, impressed with the idea that school-room dignity 
and manners must be maintained at any risk. I don’t remem- 
ber doing anything. As I look back on the discomforts of 
that room, the heat, the flies, and absolute impossibility of get- 
ting into a comfortable position on that bench, I devoutly hope 
that I did not do a thing to him. 

I do not think my dignity could have been much. When 
the school commissioner reached us in his rounds, I was sit- 
ting on the reading bench, “looking over” with one pupil while 
another read. Our first warning was when he said, “ Where's 
the teacher?” 

How I held even the appearance of respect from pupils 
(they did like me for years) and district puzzles me when I 
think what the actual teaching was or must have been. But I 
remember that I happened to analyze a sentence in the gram- 
mar according to the ideas of a crank in the district, who kept 
quiet every term until that sentence was disposed of, and then 
gave his opinion of the teacher, both loud and long. That 
must have been a lucky hit, for 1 am not sure now that he 
knew anything about grammar, and feel pretty sure that I did 
not until a year after that, when I had good instruction. An- 
other hit I made was in getting the “ answer in the book” to 
an example which the previous teacher had said was not right, 
and could not be “ got.” It was in “compound numbers.” 

Think of all that hot summer in such a school-room, and I a 
little girl away from home for the first time, and so little fitted 
for the work! I would rather have dropped in the school- 
room than give up. I had a felon on one finger, so that 
for a long time I slept almost none at all, but lost not a day. 
Sometimes I have felt sorry for that child, as though it were 
not myself at all, but now I am glad that I had the grit to 
stand by to the end. 

The youngest child was not more than four years old, and 
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really had no business to be there, either for her sake or mine. 
But I presume she was sent to relieve her mother. I taught 
her the letters, and that was the first and last of my teaching 
a beginner in reading. I remember, with pleasure, that I did 
not try to teach her much, or to keep her “in order.” I even 
held her in my lap sometimes; the poor baby! I also remem- 
ber that there grew near the school-house some tough grasses, 
like reeds, and that I had her get some, and showed her how 
to build houses, fences, etc., with them by setting them up in 
the convenient cracks of the hall, and to make flat figures on 
a desk. I had never heard of a kindergarten, and only thought 
of something to amuse the poor little tot. 


Now, can’t you “ meditate on your blessings and be thank- 
ful” ? 


That school-house was the same that my mother had taught 
her first school in about twenty-five years before, and one lit- 
tle girl came to me that summer whose mother was a pupil of 
my mother. 

The next summer I taught a district school in a more civ- 
ilized region, and that was the last of my district school teach- 


ng. 

f think that there is a first-rate opportunity for one to im- 
press her individuality on a district school—even more than 
in a village school or group of schools! Many questions she 
has to decide for herself without any thought of a superintend- 
ent, and that begets-self-reliance. Then there is an indescriba- 
ble something in not being part of a system that has its advan- 
tages, as well as its Gesttaetnaee. hen in a small district 
the teacher is more prominent than in a village, and she may 
be looked up to, and be a leader, if she is the right sort, and 
may do a to make the life of the district brighter and more 
refined. Not that I take it for granted that country districts 
are lacking in these things, for some of the most really re- 
fined people that I have known have come from such places. 
But the teacher usually comes from a little different atmos- 
phere, and can bring something that will be of use to the peo- 
ple, and that it will do her good to impart. I don’t think I am 
telling very well what I mean, but I have a feeling on the sub- 
ject that has often led me to think I would rather teach in 
district schools than in city schools, for instance. “v2 


A Penny Lunch for School Children. 


Philadelphia, Pa.—There are thousands of children in this city 
who enjoy a wholesome and appetizing lunch at a cost of a cent 
a day. The nny restaurants have been established in several 
schools and this work of charity is destined to grow. Before ro 
o’clock in the morning in each of these restaurants hundreds of 
paper parcels are arranged by those in charge and large baskets 
are filled with them. hen the bell is rung for recess, the chil- 
dren rush for the lunch stand, where each presents a copper, re- 
ceiving in return the precious lunch. This may be a large slice 
of plain cup cake plentifully sprinkled with currents, a piece of 
home made gingerbread, a couple of apples, or a good sized sand- 
wich. As many of the little ones have come to school with little 
breakfast and that very likely not well prepared, they return to 
the school-room at the close of the recess greatly refreshed and 
the work of the morning is rendered easier thereby for both pupil 
and teacher. 








Chicago Notes, 
COMMITTEE OF SIXTY. 


The committee of sixty, composed of Chicago teachers, or- 
ganized for the purpose of improving the facilities for nature 
study, met in the rooms of the board of education, Saturday, 
Dec. 11. The chief business was a re-organization of the com- 
mittee. At the October| meeting, the chairman, Prof, Jack- 
man, was instructed to ascertain how many of those who be- 
longed to the committee last year desired to retain active 
membership. About forty responded in the affirmative, and 
from these members the new sub-committees will be chosen, 
Each chairman has been asked to submit an outline of prac- 
tical work for his committee, and for the committee as a 
whole. Two numbers of syllabi are ready—one containing 
the John Crerar library list, by the library sub-committee, 
and the other, “The Study of Winter Birds,” by James A. 
McDade. 


RE-ORGANIZATION OF THE CHICAGO SCHOOLS. 


At the meeting of the city council Dec. 6, Mayor Harrison 
recommended that he be empowered to appoint a committee 
to re-organize the system in operation for the government 
and supervision of the public schools. The mayor said, “A 
change is needed; a change is essential, both in regard to the 
educational and business systems.” He recommended that 
the commission consist of nine persons; two to be members 
of the city council, two to be members of the board of edu- 
cation, and five to be outside citizens. 

According to the reported interviews, the members of the 
board of education are pleased with the idea, There is a feel- 
ing. however, among some people, that it is merely a scheme 
of Mayor Harrison's to get control of the board of education, 
and that there is probably a good deal of politics back of it. 
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A Teacher for Fifty Years. 


Prin. Charles G. Kretschmer, of the Audubon school, Du- 
buque, for the past forty years, died of pneumonia, Dec. 9. 
He was taken ill in the school-room on the afternoon of 
Dec. 1, and died eight days later. Prof. Kretschmer was born 
Jan. 19, 1822, near Breslau, Germany. At the age of twenty- 
one he was graduated from the seminary of that city. He 
taught the village school of Peterwitz from 1843 to 1846. He 
then became principal of the school at Sadewitz, a position 
which he held till 1849, when he came to America. He went 
to St. Louis and established a private school, which he con 








Prof. Chas. G. Kretschmer, Dubuque, lowa. : 


ducted successfully till 1853, when he came to Dubuque. He 
began his fortieth year of continuous service in this position 
last September. During these years the number of teachers 
grew from six to sixteen, the pupils from 150 to 750; but these 
changes, though quite significant, are not to be compared to 
the changes in methods of teaching. in school furniture, and 
appliances, that he has witnessed within these years. 

Supt. Oldt, of Dubuque, says: “In the death of Professor 
Kretschmer we have lost a true friend, who, during a long 
life, by his upright course, by his modest demeanor, by his 
wise counsel and steadfast purpose has so successfully wrought 
the elevation of the work to which he was devoted.” 


The * Curfew.” 


Indianapolis, Ind.—At the annual convention of the Boys’ and 
Girls’ National Home Employment Association reports were 
given from the c ties where “curfew” laws were in force. The 
law as passed in these cities requires that all children and youths 
under fifteen years of age, unless accompanied by parents or 
guardians, or absent with leave, to be at home by nine in the 
evening in summer and eight in winter. The curfew has been 
adopted by some three hundred cities and towns. 

Mayor Graham, of Lincoln, Nebraska, reports that it was a sur- 
prise, both to police and parents; there was a decrease of sev- 
enty-five per cent. in the arrests of youths during the first month ; 
no increase of the police force was necessary, but on the contrary 
there was a pecuniary saving from the falling off in the number 
of arrests. An improvement in the youth of the city is also noted. 
Samuel M. Melick, chief of police says: ‘“‘ Teachers in the pub- 
lic schools say that since curfew went 1n force, boys who formerly 
kept late hours on the street at night and were behind in their 
studies, under curfew come regularly, are punctual, and keep up 
with their studies. 

Reports from St. Joseph, Missouri, state that after a few 
months of enforcement of the curfew ordinance, seven-eighths of 
the people of this city give it their cordial support. It has been 
instrumental in keeping hundreds of children off the streets at 
night who previous to the passage of the curfew were accustomed 
to run at will at all hours of the night. There has been a reduc- 
tion ot fully fifty per cent. in commitments to the reform school 
since the enactment of the ordinance. 

At North Platte, Nebraska, during the two years preceding the 
passage of the ordinance, fourteen boys and girls were sent to 
the reform school. Not one has been sent since. Similar re- 
ports come from Omaha, Denver, Des Moines, and other cities 
where the plan has been tried. 


Lowell, Mass.—Miss Gertrude Edmund, principal of the train- 
ing school, recently lectured before the Teachers’ Club on 
“Child Study.” In connection with the lecture, Miss Edmund 
exhibited a collection of dolls that had been dressed by the chil- 
dren in the training school. The dolls were many of them 
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dressed to represent distinguished individuals. and every nation 
of the globe was represented in accurate costume. 

The Columbia Book Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., has pur- 
chased the school book list of Messrs. Potter & Co., as well as 
other publications, and established its principal office in Phil- 
adelphia. Mr. William Linn, formeriy of the American Book 
Company, is the manager of the Columbia Book Company. 

Teachers, school officers, and all those interested in education, 
are invited to correspond with the company regarding their pub- 
lications. 


Free Text-Book Law in Maine. 


Belfast, Me.—Various arguments have been made to show 
that the text-book law is a failure A communication to the 
“ Age” shows how the present method of supplying books 
can be made a great improvement on the old 

The tree text-books,” says the writer, “ offer about the 
only opportunity we have ever had to teach children a proper 


regard tor public property, and for that reason we 


make the most of the opportunity 


ought to 


‘Every book in a school-room should be numbered, and a 
book should be assigned to a pupil for the term. The teacher 
should keep a record of each book, with the name oi the pu- 
pil to whom it ts assigned.” 





“ At the close of the term the book sheuld be taken and ex 
amined by the teacher, and a record made ot uries received, 
and the amount of such damage charged to the pupil. If the 
damages were not settled by the parents, then the supervisor 
should be obliged, by law, and by the terms of his bond, to 
put the case before a trial justice for legal judgment and exe- 
cution 


‘Such a law would develop a careful conscience in all our 


school children for all public property. The parents would all 
see to it that their children had a high and sacred regard for 
the public property, and the children themselves would form 


such a strong public sentiment in that direction that it would 
be a power for good, not only in school, but through life 


Michigan Notes. 


Mason, Mich.—Supt. W. S. Perry, of Ann Arbor, died, after 
a protracted illness, Dec 15, 1897. For the last few years Mr 
Perry’s health has been failing, and last June he went South, 
by the advice of his physician. Soon after school began in 
September, he was taken sick again, and was confined to his 
bed till his death. 

Mr. Perry graduated from the State Normal college, at 
Ypsilanti, in 1856, and from the university at Ann Arbor, in 
1861. He has been superintendent of the Ann Arbor public 
schools twenty-six years. Mr. Perry has held the position of 
superintendent at Marshall, Coldwater, and Toledo, and the 
presidency of Prairie du Clair college, Wisconsin. The pres- 
idency of Oberlin college was once declined. No better known 
or more honored superintendent ever worked in Michigan. 
There are many candidates. for the position made vacant by 
Mr. Perry's death. Among those mentidned are Ex-Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction Henry R. Pattengill, of Lans- 
ing; Mr. E. C. Goddard, instructor in mathematics in the 
University of Michigan; Levi D. Wines, instructor in mathe- 
matics in the high school; and Durand W. Springer, instruc- 
tor in commercial department of the high school. It is re- 
ported that no election will be made till the close of the year 


W. J. McKone. 
Notes from Utah. 


Prof. W. M. Stewart, principal of the state normal school, 
has been chosen president of the State Kindergarten Associa- 
tion. 


The fourth meeting of the Utah State Teachers’ Association 
will be held in Provo City, Dec. 27, 28, 29, 1897 


The recent school election in Salt Lake resulted in the selec- 
tion of men who will endeavor to keep up the standard of the 
schools to their present status. There was some opposition 
to maintaining a high school, a false conception being preva- 
lent in some degree that the work of that school parallels the 
work of the state university. The great majority of the people 
of both classes desire to see the schools of Salt Lake main- 
tained at their present standard of efficiency 


W. S. Webster. 


Moral Suasion Not Sufficient. 


Allegheny, Pa.—At the beginning of the school year in Sep 
tember, corporal punishment was abolished in the eighth 
ward. When pupils became unruly they were to be sent home 
At a meeting of the board held Dec. 4, the verdict was unani- 
mous that the scheme was a failure 

The moment the pupils knew that the teacher had lost 
power to apply corporal punishment, control, to a certain ex- 
tent, was lost. Principal and teachers advocated a return to 
the old methods. The board arrived at the same decision 








Connecticut Educational Council. 


New Haven, Conn.—The subject discussed at the morning 
session of the State Council of Education was “ Training for 
Citizenship.” Prof. Arthur T. Hadley, of Yale university, 
made the first address. He said the study of civics was grow- 
ing more complicated every year. ‘‘ The education for civics, 
said Prof. Hadley, “has two aspects. Civics may be taught 
as an auxiliary to the history of the United States; or as a 
separate study. There are serious objections to civics as a 
separate study. It adds a new study, first. It adds one whose 
teaching will not teach the end we wish.” 


“When I make the statement,” said the speaker, in closing, 

“that I regard arithmetic a; the best elementary study for the 
training for citizenship, you will be surprised. I never saw a 
Socialist who had a good conception of numerator and de- 
nominator. I never saw a Socialist who could place the credi- 
oi _ debtors in a column and subtract them in the affairs 
of life 


“TI want to impress upon your minds the value of reading 
as a training for citizenship, as illustrated in the speeches of 
Edmund Burke and Patrick Henry, There is a wealth of ora- 
torical materialinthese speeches, whose influence on children’s 
minds is not appreciated. Burke had a scientific knowledge 
just beginning to be appreciated. I know of nothing more in- 
spiring that we could add to the training of citizenship than 
his speeches, which show that government is of the people. 


“T would not teach political economy in the public schools. 
Why, the boys of Yale are hardly able to understand this 
topic, which is a set of principles or a description of facts. 
There is no book printed for the training of citizenship. I 
see no reason why a man should not make his reputation by 
writing a book on this subject.” 














Chas. D. Hine, State Superintendent of Conn. 


In continuing the discussion, Mr. W. F. Gordy, of Hart- 
ford, emphasized the need of stronger men in the United 
States, but he concurred with Prof. Hadley in the 
belief that political economy should not be taught in the 
schools. 


Supt. B. W. Tinker, of Waterbury, said: ‘Seventy per 
cent. of our future citizens leave school before their seventh 
year. Hardly one boy in ten ever goes to the high school. 
So the great majority leave school early in their life. I say 
bring these studies of government down into the lower 
grades.” 


Ex-Secretary B. G. Northrup, of the state board of educa- 
tion, said: “ The object of my life has always been the edu- 
cation of the home life, after which the duties of citizenship 
follow naturally.” 

Prin. Twichell, of Hartford, stated that he advocated the 

lan of Prin. A. B. Morrill, of New Haven, who said: “I 

elieve civics should be taught as a special study, not only in 
high schools, but also in grammar schools. I do not believe 
that this is a study so large, that some parts of it cannot be 
taught, in the grammar schools. I should favor having a copy 
of the general laws of the state in every school for reference 
and reading.” 

The address of the afternoon was given by Prin. Fred. W. 
Atkinson, of the Springfield (Mass.) high school, the subject 
being, “ Suggestions to American Teachers from European 
Experiences.” Messrs. E. H. Forbes, of Torrington, Marcus 
White, of New Britain, Charles W. Deane, of Bridgeport, and 
E. D. Robbins, of Hartford, took part in the ensuing discus- 


sion. 
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Items of Live Interest. 


The laws of squares by Mr. Will Scott in last week’s School 
Journal have called out a number of criticisms. The only two 
objections which would seem to be justified are, first, that the 
laws, with the exception of 4 and 6, are, or ought to be, known 
to every mathematician. Second, numbers 4 and 6 are wrong. 
As regards the the first objection, Mr. Scott gave these laws 
in a form that teachers of arithmetic and algebra would appre- 
ciate, hence the fact that they are known would not necessar- 
ily stand in the way of their publication in The School Journal. 
The second criticism, however, is important. Mr. Scott for- 
got that 36 + 64 = 100 or the square of 10. At least, this dis- 
proves laws 4 and 6. 


All the public kindergartens of New York city were pro- 
vided with Christmas trees several days before the close of 
the term. The children enjoyed their tree first untrimmed; 
later in the week they helped in decorating it with their own 
work. In several of the kindergartens, parents were present 
on the closing day of school, and the children gave them the 
presents that they had made, thus illustrating the thought of 
Froebel as given in the “ Mother Piay.” 

“To our parents now we'll bring them, 
And a pretty song we’ll sing them.” 


Washington, D. C.—A convention was recently held here, 
with a three days’ session, to promote the scheme of estab- 
lishing a national university. While there are strong argu- 
ments in favor of the plan, and some of the ablest men and 
women of the country are its supporters, yet there appears to 
be as yet many difficulties in the way of fulfilment. 


Baltimore, Md.—The Maryland institute is not bound under 
its contract with the mayor and city council to receive colored 
pupils, so Judge Ritchie, of the superior court, has decided. 
The decision is made on the ground that the institute is not 
a public institution, but a private corporation. As such, it 
had the right to make a discriminating contract. 


Atlanta, Ga.—The legislature has passed a bill for the es- 
tablishment of a textile school as a branch of the state school 
of technology in this city. The sum of $10,000 is appropriated 
for the purpose, on condition that a like sum be raised. The 
friends of the movement consider this practically done. The 
school will be the first of its kind in the South. 


Chicago, anization has vigorously 
objected to the "distribution of patriotic songs by the Union 
League Club. For years this club has paid the expenses of 
memcrial exercises and speakers for the sake of teaching pa- 
triotism, upon consultation with the superintendent and the 
committee on school management. No objection has ever 
before been made to this plan. 





San Francisco, Cal.—The Lincoln Monument League pro- 
poses that a Lincoln day be established in the public schools 
throughout the United States. Lincoln’s birthday falls on 
Feb. 12, and that the celebration may be uniiorm, the details 
are to be placed in the hands of a national executive commit- 
tee, to consist of the various state superintendents of public 
instruction, with the president of the league, W. W. Stone, of 
San Francisco, as chairman. Already fiiteen states have been 
heard from, with assurances of co-operation. 

The league appeals to teachers everywhere to agitate the 
scheme, and make it a day such as Memorial day and Flag 
day. 

The president of the National Prison Association, General 
Brinkerhoff, in his last message emphasizes the religious fac- 
tor in the reduction of crime. He says: If we are to make 
any large progress in the reformation of prisoners,or in the pre- 
vention of crime, or in the betterment of mankind, we must 
utilize more fully than heretofore the religious element inher- 
ent in the heart of man. Although he may be a mere animal 

‘whose little life is rounded by a sleep,” and ends with the 
grave, nevertheless man is the only animal whose life is gov- 
erned by what he believes, and who rises or falls in accordance 
with his mental ideals.” 


A chair is to be founded at the various universities of Rus- 
sia for the purpose of having the Hindustani tongue taught 
to officers. The pupils are to be sent to India to complete 
their studies if they attain a certain degree of proficiency, to be 
determined by examination. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Measles is almost epidemic among the 
pupils of the public schools. The physicians are of the opin- 
ion that the disease was spread through the exchanging of 
lead-pencils. After the drawing hour, the pencils are collect- 
ed, to be re-distributed the next day. The children have the 
habit of putting the tips of the pencils into their mouths, and 
in this way the germs are believed to have been communi- 
cated. 


The “Interior Journal” (Ky.) says that in Stanford a 35- 
year- -old-man going to school can be seen any day. His name 
is Ed Hubbard. A year or so ago he decided to make a 
preacher of himself, and, having no education, is taking every 
opportunity to secure it. He is a good scholar, but it occa- 
sionally becomes necessary to “keep him in” to make him 
work a little harder. He plays with the boys at recess, and 
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State Supt. William Stryker, of Kansas 


seems to relish football and other games as much as his play- 
mates. This is an example worth telling the boys about. 


West Superior, Wis.—A sketch of Supt. W. H. 
peared in a local paper a few weeks ago. The writer says of 
Mr. Elson: “ He is master of his profession. He is abreast 
of modern thought in religion and philosophy. He is in thor- 
ough sympathy with advanced; education, and knows its ap- 
plication. He insists on military discipline among his teach- 
ing force. He is an unerring judge of mental qualifications in 
a teacher, but seems unable to detect those subtle and elusive 
traits of character that render a teacher, however well quali- 
fied mentally, a failure as an educator. 


Elson ap- 


In Siberia, there lives a little plant that blossoms only in Jan- 
uary, called the snow flower, when the winter is at its height. The 
flower, says the Pittsburg “ Dispatch,” is something like a morn- 
ing glory. The blossom when opened is shaped like a star the 
petals being half an inch in width. The five anthers show on the 
third day tiny glistening specks like plant diamonds, about the 
size of a pin head. Those are the seeds. A Russian nobleman 
named Anthoskoff took some of the seeds to St. Petersburg and 
planted them in a pot of snowand frozerearth. On the coldest 
day of the winter the flower pushed its way through the frozen 
earth and blossomed 


Carlisle, Pa.-—The report of Captain Pratt, superintendent 
of the Indian Industrial school, was sent, a few weeks since, 
to the commissioner of Indian affairs at Washington. There 


are at present in the institution 762 pupils, representing sixty- 


eight different tribes. Most of these are self-sustaining. Dur- 
ing the past year, their wages have amounted to $20,488.30, 
and their savings to $0,714.24. Many of the Indians who at- 
tended the school have taken up special branches of study in 
the higher schools and colleges 














State Supf. E. A. Carleton, of Montana. 
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State Supt. J. G. Hallard, of North Dakota. 


California. 
Personally-Conducted Tour via Pennsylvania Railroad. 


America is a great country. In variety and grandeur of na- 
tural scenery it is unrivaled. Its wooded heights, its fertile val- 
leys, its boundless plains, its rugged and rocky mountains, its 

reat lakes, its balmy slopes are the admiration of all mankind. 

“o traverse this great country, to behold its diversities and its 
wonders is aliberal education, a revelation to the immured met- 
ropolitan citizen. The Personally-Conducted Tour to California 
under the direction of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company which 
leaves New York on January 8, 1898, affords a most excellent op- 
portunity to view the vast variety and boundless beauty of this 
marvelous land. The party will travel westward in special Pull- 
man cars in charge of a Tourist Agent and Chaperon, stopping 
en route at Omaha, Denver, Colorado Springs, Manitou, Garden 
of the Gods, Glenwood Springs, and Salt Lake City. In Cali- 
fornia visits will be made to Monterey and the famous Hotel Del 
Monte, Santa Cruz, San Jose, Los Angeles, San Diego, River- 
side, San Bernardino, Redlands and Pasadena. The party will 
return on the “ Golden Gate Special,” the finest train that crosses 
the continent, leaving Los Angeles February 2, and stopping at 
Tucson, El Paso, and St. Louis. Eighteen days will be spent in 
California. Round trip rate, including all necessary expenses 
during entire trip, $335 from all points on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road System east of Pittsburg; $330 from Pittsburg. For itin 
erary and full information apply to ticket agents, or address Geo. 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 
Station, Philadelphia. 


Old Point Comfort and Washington 


For itineraries and full information apply to ticket agents; 
Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, New York: or (;e0 W Boyd, 


Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Phil 
adelphia. 














State Supt. John R, Park, of Utah. 
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Educational Progress in Buffalo. 


Numerous important improvements have been made in the 
last ten years in the public schools of Buffalo. Indeed, that 
were necessary in a city growing as rapidly as is that city. 
While the increase in population has been enormous, the 
number of school children has increased in even’ greater pro- 
portion, and, although large sums have been expended yearly 
by the municipal government in building new school-houses 
in all parts of the city, the demand for more accommodations 
is still urgent. 


 — ie 














Dr. Conrad Diehl, Mayor of Buffalo and First Presidentof the Board cf 
S-:hool Examicers, Buffalo. 


Two years ago the average attendance in the Buffalo public 
schools was 19,381. Now it is over 50,000, and the total en- 
rollment for the present school year, it is estimated by the su- 
perintendent of education, will be about 57,000 children. Some 
of the reasons for this great increase are the introduction of 
free school books, and the raising of the standard of the 
schools themselves, as well as the city’s rapid growth. 

Not many years ago the Buffalo public schools were known 
as among the poorest of any city in the country. Since then, 
however, they have been thoroughly overhauled, new and the 
most approved modern’methods have been substituted for anti- 
quated ones, the teaching corps has been strengthened by an 
infusion of new blood, and every effort has been made to make 
the city’s schools second to none in the country. While it 
cannot yet be said this has been attained, the school system 
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Henry P. Emerson, Suct. of Schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 


being still in the transition period, nevertheless the schools are 
to-day among the best in the land, and the gain in education 
in the last few years is one of the important phases of the de- 
velopment of the greater city. 

Buffalo spends annually considerably over $1,000,000 on its 
schools. Nearly $800,000 of this goes to pay the salaries of 
the 1,200 teachers, and several hundred thousand dollars is paid 
yearly for new schools. There are 61 schools completed and now 
in use. Fifty-nine ure grammar schools and two high schools. 
During the last three years, the number of new schools built has 
been fourteen, the average cost of which was about $45,000. 


Nearly all these buildings are substantial three-story brick and 
stone structures, accommodating between 800 and a 1,000 pupils. 

Four more new schools are now being built in the more rapidly 
growing outlying sections of the city and will be ready for 
occupancy within a few months. A new high school, which cost 
$250,000, exclusive of the site, has been opened this fall on the 
east side of the city, and another high school will be built on the 
west side as soon as a proper site can be selected. As the city 
continues to spread out over a wide territory, more high schools 
will be built as they become necessary so that each section of the 
city will have its own high school. Each of these schools will 
accommodate from 800 to 1,000 students. The total attendance 
at the two high schools at present is about 2,300. 


The development and improvement of schools, however, has 





Mrs, Lily Lord Tift, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Frank A. Vogt, Principal Central High School, Buffalo, N Y. 


not been confined to the erection of buildings and the general 
raising of the standard. 

A most important forward step was taken in 1893 when free 
school books were introduced in the schools. The result has 
been greatly to increase the attendance, while at the same time 
by better management of the school department and the cutting 
off of much unnecessary expense, the cost of educating each child 
has been substantially reduced. 

Two years ago a manual training school was established and 
met with such success that two more such schools have since 
been opened, the last one this fall. A dozen kindergartens anda 
kindergarten training school are also in successful operation. A 
general training school for teachers has also been established 
and a truant school will be opened some time during the present 
month. 

Buffalo has an able superintendent of schools, Mr. Henry P. 
Emerson. It was he who inaugurated nearly all the recent reforms 
and to his vigorous policy is due the rapid progress of the schools 
in the last few years. The office of superintendentis elective. 
The superintendent, the board of school examiners, which is 
appointed by the mayor, and the common council exercise all the 
functions of a board of education. 

The ten years just past constitute a decided building era. 
Forty-five new structures have been erected on lines entirely dis- 
tinct from the old style. Simplicity, substantial construction, 
brightinteriors, observance of hygienic priciples, including force 
draft ventilation, are characteristics of the buildings. The seat- 
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ing capacity varjes from 750 to 1,050, the latter being regarded as 
the complete eiementary school structure. The revolution in 
building has been brought about by an active property commit- 
ee, under the leadership o1 aul Kavanagh. 


Education in Hawaii. 


The inspector general of schools of Hawa Mr. H. § 
Townsend, has contributed to the January Forum” an arti 
cle on the condition of education in that country. Mr 
Townsend has toiled bravely to advance this cause, and no 
one else could be found so well fitted to write of what has been 
accomplished in this direction 

The education of the people says Mr lownsend, is not a 
new undertaking in the Hawaiian islands. The historian says 
that the first printing in Hawaii was done Jan. 7, 1822; and he 
adds that it was work on a school book. It ts related that, 
when the missionaries persuaded the king and chiefs to under- 
take to learn to read and write the king directed two or 
three of his more intelligent subjects to try this matter, and 


see if it were safe, in which case he himself and others of rank 
would follow.” The results of the experiment seems to have 
been satisfactory, for we read that all the leading chiefs, 
including the king, now eagerly applied themselves to learn 
the arts of reading and writing, and soon began to use them 
in business correspondence 

“ Before the end of 1824, two thousand people had learned 
to read, and a peculiar system of schools was spreading rapid 
ly over the islands. Each chief sent the most proficient schol- 
ars in his retinue to his different lands to act as teachers, with 
orders to his tenants to attend school Che eagerness of the 
people to acquire the new and wonderiul arts of reading and 
writing was intense; and at length almost the whole popula 
tion went to school 

Here wasapublic school system established in feudal Hawaii, 
while Pestalozzi was still trying his experiments at Yverdon, a 


decade before that educational revival in New England with 





which the name of Horace Mann is forever linked, and some 
years beiore the surveyor, sent to lay out a town site under the 
protection of Fort Dearborn, found only a re of inhabi 
tants, where now stands the great city of Chicago 

This school system, though crude, was full of life and effect 
iveness Many years later, children were sent trom San Fran 
cisco to Honolulu, that they might have better educational ad 
vantages than those furnished at the city by the Golden Gate 
and, indeed, one governor of California looks back to hi 
alma mater at Honolulu 

The first written constitution and laws of the Hawaiian 
islands were promulgated in 1840 id among them was a law 


providing for a school wherever “ parents having fiiteen or 
more children suitable to attend school live close together.” 
From that time to the present, education has held the atten 
tion of legislative and executive bodies (And thus the pres- 
ent educational system has grown up The legislature of 1896 
passed an act amending and consolidating the school laws of 
the country. 

As a rule, every village and hamlet where a dozen children 
of school age can be assembled has its school open during ten 
months in each year. The compulsory-education law requires 
that children between the ages of six and fifteen attend school 
during the entire school year 

As regards the nationalities of teachers, an unpublished 
report of the minister of public instruction, shows that of a 
total of 483 teachers, there are 64 Hawaiian; 63 part Hawaii 
an; 226 American: 76 British: 8 German; 5 French; 6 Scandi 
navian; 13 Portuguese; 12 Chinese; and 10 of other nationali 
ties. 
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Whitehead & HoagCo. .Newark,N.J. 
Frink, W. C., Elizabeth, N. J. 


Boston 


Gymnasium Apparatus. 
| Spaulding, A. G. & Co,, New York 


Narragansett, Mach. Co., 
Providence, R, I. 


Kindergarten Material 


Hammett Co., J. L Boston 
| Charles & Co., Thos. Chicago 
| Schermerhornu Co.,3.W., N. y. 


| Milton Bradley Co., 
Springfield, Mass, 


Manual Training Supplies. 


Grantior & Barber, 

U. S. School Furniture Co., 
Ohio Rake Co Dayton, O. 
G. = Seating Co. ana Rap ds,Mch. 


Man. yi he Fur. Co., "Teauttewes. Wis. 


Boston 
“ 


| 
| 
Milford, N. Y. | 


| 


| Bullock & Crenshaw, 


Chicago | Olcott, J. M. 


Columbus, Ohio | 


n, Pa. | 


Gundlach Opt. Co., Rochester, N.Y. 
Ward’s Nat. Sci. Estab., 
Phila. 


” 


Milligan, C. T. 
Queen & Co., 
Kau, Wm. H., =" 
Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co., 


New York. 

Barnes, W.F. & John, Rockford, Ill. 

Morse Mach: Co., Kochester, N.Y. 

Reed, F. E. & Co., Worcester, Mass. 
Strelinger, C. A, & Co., 

De troit, Mich. 


| Williams, Brown & Eari, 


Bausch & Lomb, Rochester r, N.Y. 
Henry Heil Chem. Co., 

St. Louis, Mo 
Warner & Swasey, Cleveland, O 
Minerals 


English Co., New York City 
Ward's Nat. Sci. Co.,Rocnester, N.Y. 
Howell E. E. Ww ‘ashington, D.C, 
Wilson, N. L., Boston, Mass 


Wood Specimens, 
Hough, Romeyn B., Lowville, N.Y. 


Maps (Relief and Wall), 
Globes, etc, 


Hammett Co.,, J. L Boston 
Central Sc hool Suppiy nome, 


Chicago 
Rand, McNally, & Co., a 
U.S. School Furniture Co, “ 
Western Pub. House, = 
Bell, W. L. & Co., Kansas City 


N. Y. City 
Harison W. Bev mi 
Holbrook, W. H., Windsor LocksCt. | 
Cheney Giobe Co.Mystic Bridge, “* 


Howell, K. ®., Washington, b. Cc 
Pens, Pencils, and Ink, 
Am. Lead Pencil Co., New York 
| Faber, A. W., 2 
| Barnes & Co., A. *., wes 
Eagle Pencil Co., i 
Faber, Eberhard, me 
Spencerian Pen Co., = 
| Eclectic Pen Co., = 
| Gillott, Jos, & Sons, ” 
Esterbrook Pen Co., bed | 





Dixon Pencil Co., Jersey City, N.J. 
Miller Bros. & Co., — sng _ Ct. 
Higgins C. H. & Co., Brooklyn, N 
Lippincott Co., J. B. 

Gould & (ook, 


Pencil Sharpeners 


Goodell & Co., Antrim, N. H. 
Hammett Co,, J. L., ston 
Lord Mfg. Co., New Haven, Conn. 
A. B- Dick Co., Chicago 


School Supplies 


an ae Fag Book Covers, 
vlan, 7 Globes, Bella, 

School "Blan 8, Hnderqarten Mater- 
ia 
Boston School § Supply Co., Boston | 
Hammett Co., 
Acme School Sapely Co., 
Barnes, C. M. Co 


hia’ 
Leominster, Mass. 


Chicago | 


ipment 


| Co-operative’ 


| Albert & Clark Agency, 


CLKKCKKKAKKK AAAS 


AND SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT. 


KECECKKEKEK KKK 


This will be a great convenience 
al attention by mentioning THE scHoOo! 
> specially commended 4s reliaole firms 


The - 


ir 


Caxton Co., 
Ceptral School Supply House, 
Educational Aid Association, 
Flanagan, A. 
Olmsted, W. L. o2 
Rowles, E. W. A., = 
Standard School Fur. Co., 8 
U.S. School Furnitare Co., “ 
Century Sch. Supply Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Smith & White M’f’g Co 

Holyoke, Mass. 


“ 
. 


Bell, W. L. & Co. Kansas City 
Choate W. F. Co., Albany, N. 7. 
win City S.8.Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Acme Sta & Paper Co., 
Harison, W. Bev , 
Olcott, J. M., 
Peckham, Little & Co., 
Potter & Putnam, 
Schermerhorn & Co., “ 
Mc Clees & Co., Phila. Pa. 
guy Co., J. B. “ “ 
upply Co., Kingston, Jamaica 
American Splane Co., Chicago. 
Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Dick & Co., B. Cc hic “ago 
U.S. Scot Furniture Co., 
Walker M’f’g Co., 
Andrews Sch. Fur'g Co., N. y. Cc. 
Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 


Photos for Schools. 


N. Y. City 


Soule Photo Co., Boston 
Dunton, ©. H. & Co. - 
Wm. H. Pierce Co., ~ 


Hegger, Frank, 
Berlin Photo Co., 
Ad. Braun & Co., ad 


Program Clocks, 


New York 


Fred, Frick, Waynesboro, Pa. 
Blodgett Bros oston, Mass. 
Prentiss Clock Co. N. Y. City 


School Records, Blanks, and 
Stationery. 


Babb, Ed. E. 
Hammett Co., J. L., 
U.s School pueneewe Co., 
Lippincott Co., 
Smith & White it tg © 0., 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Acme Sta. & Paper Co., N. ¥. Cc. 
American os Co., mg 
Vleott, J. . 
Blair Co., ri C. Huntington, Pa. 


School Bells 
Blake Bell Foundry, 


Hammett Co., J. L. 
McShane Bell Found., Baltimore,Md. 


Boston 


Phila. 


Boston 


8S. Sch. Furniture Co., Chicago 
Buckeye Bell Foundry, Cin., 0. 


Cincinnati “ 
Am. eee At nt Northville, Mich, 
Sennety Be Troy, N. Y. 
Meneely & a West Troy, N. Y. 
Rumsey &Co., Seneca Fal s, N. Y. 
stuckstede & Bros., St. Louis, Mo. 


Second Hand School Books. 


Babb, Ed. E., Boston 
Allen. D. A. _ Chicago 
Barnes, C. M. Co., “ 

| Harison, W. Bevy., N. Y.C 
Hinds & Noble, e 

| Keyser, W. H.&Co., Philadeiphia 


Teachers’ Agencies 


| Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany 


Penn. #d. Bureaa, Allentown, Pa. 
Bridge Teacbers’ Agenc y, Boston 
Beacon aa 


“ on 
“ 


Eastern - 
Winship Teachers’ Agency, 
Teachers’ Kxchange, Boston 
T. W. White, Denver, Colo. 
Chicago 
Co-operative Teachers’ Agency. 
Chicago 
The Thurston Teachers Agency. 
Chicago 
Colo, Teachers’ Agency, Denver 
National Ed, tureag, 
Hacrisourg. Pa. 
Coyriere, Mrs. N. Y.C. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 
Boston. New York, Chicago 
Toronto, Los Angeles 
N.Y¥.C 
N. Y¥. Educatioval Bureau, “ 
| Sechermerhorn Co., J. W., * 
Young-Fulton, Mrs. M. J. * 
| Bardeen, C. W., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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School Law. 





Schools of Greater New York. IV. 


HOW THEY WILL BE SUPPLIED—SELECTION OF BOOKS LEFT 
LARGELY TO BOROUGH SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The selection of supplies for the schools of Greater New 
York will, under the new charter, be left, as now, largely in 
the hands of the borough boards of superintendents; but the 
supplies themselves will be furnished by the general board 
of education, and contracts of school-book men and others 
must be made with the general board. 

The new charter says: “The borough board of superin- 
tendents may recommend to the school board text-books, ap- 
paratus, and other scholastic supplies required in the schools 
of the borough, which, when approved by the school board, 
shall, upon its requisition, or upon the requisition of the bor- 
ough superintendents, made in conformity to the by-laws, be 
supplied by the board of education.” 

Under the new charter, a school-book man, with a desirable 
new book which he wishes to introduce into the schools of 
Greater New York, will, as now, naturally see some member 
of a borough board of superintendents, or its committee on 
The book will 


then be passed upon by the borough board of superintendents, 


supplies, and explain the merits of his book. 


and, if they think it a desirable one, recommended to the bor- 
ough school board, which, agreeing with the conclusion of 
the borough superintendents, will require the general board of 
education to supply the book to the schools of the borough. 

The general board of education will, through its committees 
and officers, advertise for the furnishing of necessary supplies, 
and will enter into contracts with publishers and other school- 
supply men. 

The charter says: “The board of education shall provide 
for the purchase of all books, apparatus, stationery, and other 
things necessary and expedient to enable the schools of the 
city to be properly and successfully conducted. It shall cause 
to be furnished all necessary supplies, and shall make regula- 
tions for the furnishing thereof to the schools in the several 
boroughs, and for the accounting for the same by the several 
borough school boards.” Proposals for supplies will be ad- 
vertised for at least two weeks. 


The handling of supplies already upon the lists, and to be 
distributed to the schools, will be left to the superintendent 
of school supplies, an officer of the board of education ap- 
pointed for a term of six years. The superintendent of school 
supplies will have power to appoint deputy superintendents 
for the different boroughs, and to establish depots of supplies 
wherever authorized by the board of education. The head- 
quarters of this board will be at the present Grand street hall 
of the board of education. As now, school principals may 
make requisition for supplies for their particular schools, when 
such requisition is approved by the borough superintendent 
of schools. 

No school officer may be interested pecuniarily in furnishing 
any supplies to the schools of Greater New York, but this 
does not apply to the authors of school books in use in the 
schools, because of interest which they may have as authors. 
The charter says: “ The board of education shall have power 
to remove from office any school officer who shall have been 
directly or indirectly interested in the furnishing of any sup- 
plies or materials, or in the doing of any work or labor, or in 
the sale or leasing of any real estate’ where payment is made 
in whole a part in school money. It also makes such a school 
officer guilty of a misdemeanor. 

The board of education may reject any bid for the furnish- 
ing of school supplies, and may require such security as it sees 
fit, to ensure the performance of any contract for supplies, 
work, labor, or materials advertised for. 
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Recent Legal Decisions. 
Compiled by R. D. Fisher, Indianapolis. 


LIABILITY OF SCHOOL DISTRICTS, SCHOOL CORPORATIONS, AND 
SCHOOL OFFICERS FOR DAMAGES FROM NEGLIGENCE, 


The modern tendency to rush into court for the recovery of 
damages for all sorts of casualties chargeable to negligence is 
corporations. The 
multiplicity of suits recently brought against school corpora- 
render 
law laid down by the courts highly 


by no means a respector of persons or 


tions and persons connected therewith officially, etc., 
the subject and rule of 
important and of much concern 

In the case of Freel vs. School City of Crawfordsville, the 
Indiana supreme court held that a school corporation was not 
liable for injuries received by a laborer employed in making 
repairs on the school-house, on the ground that quasi-public 
corporations are not liable for negligence, and that such cor- 
porations have no fund out of which such damages can be 
paid, nor any power to raise a fund for such purpose by taxa- 
This decision is generally in harmony with 
other authorities on this question 

School districts and school boards or trustees are not liable 
for injuries caused by the defective condition of school prop- 
erty or negligence of their employees, and this exemption 


tion or otherwise 


is generally allowed, on the grounds that such an institution 
is a quasi-corporation, with limited power; that the officials 
perform their duties without compensation, and that public 
officers generally are not liable. Some cases place the exemp- 
tion on the ground that there is no fund to meet such dam- 
ages, and some cases turn on the point that the relation of 
master and servant does not exist. But a Pennsylvania case 
holds that a city which is the owner of the school property is 
liable for damages, by reason of a nuisance existing on such 
property causing damage to the adjoining property. 


CONDITION OF SCHOOL PREMISES. 


It has been held in a number of well-considered cases that 
an action cannot be maintained for injuries caused by the con- 
dition of the premises. 
so severely injured by a fall over some stumps left in the play- 
ground, that it was necessary to amputate one of his legs. 
The school district was sued for damages, but exemption was 
granted, on the ground that the accident was due to the negli- 
gence of the public school officers. The ruling came under 
the statute, providing that the trustees may use in their official 
capacity on contracts, and also for damages for injury to their 
official rights or property, and that an action may be brought 
against them upon a contract made by them in their official 
capacity, or for an injury to the rights of the plaintiff arising 
from some act or omission of the officers, or of the district. 
The court said it was not, perhaps, entirely clear what was in- 
tended by the language, “for an injury to the rights of the 
plaintiff,” but that evidently it must refer to the breach of 
some duty owed by him as an individual, and not a mere pub- 
lic duty. Trustees are liable in ejectment or trespass, and for 
injuries to property in the conduct of their official business, 
and that questions relating to title to property, party walls, 
boundaries, drains, etc., are of that character, but are subject 
to a different rule from that which applies in respect to duties 
purely public or unministrative in character. See Bank vs. 
School Dist., 49 Minn., 106. 

The board of education of New York city was held not lia- 
ble for damages to a pupil in one of the schools, who was in- 
jured by falling into an excavation, negligently left open by 
the employees of the ward trustees engaged in making repairs, 
or by the fault of the janitor, who failed to see that the grating 
was properly secured. It was held under the statutes of New 
York, that these trustees were public officers, and were not 
agents of the board of education to employ workmen or other- 
wise, although the trustees were appointed by the board. 
Donovan vs. New York Bd. Edu., 85, N. Y., 185. 

An action for the same injuries was then brought against 
the superintendent of school buildings and the ward trustees. 
It was held under Laws 1854 C. 101, authorizing the board of 
education to appoint a superintendent of school buildings, and 
under the rules of the board, making it his duty to examine all 
buildings, and superintend all works, no cause of action exis- 


In a town in Minnesota, a pupil was 
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Robertson, H. N. Memphis, Tenn. ; Daugherty Typewriting Co., 
Educational Ex. Providence, K I, P ittsburg, Pa., 
Central Ed. Bureau, Phiia, Pa. | Williams Type Co., Me Ee City 


Parker, C Raleigh, N.C. ss 
Heating & Ventilating 
Am. Boiler Co., 


N. Y. City | goston Blower Co., 
Corning Mfg. « o., 


Pianos 
Steinway & Co., 
Sohmer C. ., 


Boston 


Corning N. | A 


on hb Co. = Exeter Machine Works, 
John Church to., Cincinnati cee gh Mig. Co., “ 


Lyon & Healy, 


Crown Piuno Uo Chicago American Warm. & Vent. Co. Chic. 


Magee Furnace Co., 


Vose Piano Co., 8 
Emerson Piano Co. Boston Smith & Anthony Co., “ 
Palsey, J. F. 1 

Typewriters, Buttalo Forge Co.. Buffalo, N. Y. 

_ | McLain Co., J. H. Canton, O. 

Am, Writing Mach. Co., N. Y. | Powers Regulator Co., Chicago 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, w 
Densmore Typewriter Co., . 


Fuller & Warren Warm. & Ven. Co. 
‘ Chicago. 
Hammond Typewriter Co., - American Boiler Co., N. ¥.C. 
Yost | atte eae Co., = Boyaton Furnace Co., ” 
Smith Premier Co., Syracuse, N.Y, | Fuller & Warren Co., “ 





Roberts Machine Co.Collegeville, Pa. 
Craig Reynoids Foun. Co., Dayton,O. 
U.8. Heater Co., 
Hyatt & Smith Mfg. —_ = 

Detroit Héat. & Vent. Lo., . 


Hartford Heater Co., Hartford, Ct. 
Raymond Campbell Mfg. Co.., 


Mowry W.C. 

H. Sandmyer & Co., 
I. A. Sheppard & Co., 
Howard Furnace Co.,S8yracuse, N.Y 
Pease Furn. Co., J. 
Ranton Boiler Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Gorton & Lidgerwood . Carton Furnace Co. Utica, N. ¥ 
Hart & Crouse, 7 Gjblin & Co., <4 

J. L. Mott Iron Works, m Kernan Furnace Co., - 
Standard Radiator Co., - Russell Wheeler & Co., 


Peck & Williamson Co., Cin., O.| Broomell, Schmidt & Co., York, Pa. 
Hersey Atwood Heater Co., 


Clifton. N.J.| Ventilating Wardrobes. 


Detroit Mich. Flexible Door & Shutter Co., 
New York City. 


W. G. Wilson, New York City. 


E. M. Link, Machine Co., "Erie, Pa. 
Stover Heater Co., _ Freeport. I.| Correspondence Schools. 
Herenden Mfg. Co., Geneva, 


Boston, New York, Phila., = American Cor. Normal, 


Dansville, N. ¥. 
W. G. Chaffee, Oswego, N. Y. 

Middletown, Pa, | Colambia Cor. Normal, Chicago 

Norwich, Conn | Nat. cavil Service School, 

Peoria, Il Washington, D. Cc. 
Philade|phia | N@t. Cor, Institute, ~ 
In . Cor. School, Seconten, Pa. 
* Syracuse, N.Y Nat. Cor, Normal, Fenton, Mich. 
7 eee, 5 University of Chicago, Chicago Il. 








ed, because the actual negligence was that of the workmen 
employed by the ward trustees to make the repairs, and the 
trustees were acting as gratuitous agents of the public. The 
court said that a public officer in the scope of his duty is not 
liable for the malfeasance or misconduct of such persons as he 
is obliged to employ. 

In one case where a town had assumed the duties of a 
school district, it was held not liable for an injury sustained 
by a public school pupil irom a dangerous excavation in the 
school-house yard and the caving of a gravel bank over 
which the children passed. The court said: ‘“ The wrong 
which the facts show is not malfeasance, but mere neglect of 
that kind of corporate duty, for the neglect of which, as we 
have seen, a town is liable to a private action only when it is 
given by statute.” Biglow vs Randolph, 14 Gray, 541. 

A public school pupil in Boston was injured by a fall on ice 
which had accumulated in a lot adjoining a school-house, the 
lot being graded uniformly with the sidewalk for convenience 
of access to the school-house. The pupil received the injury 
in passing from the school-house door over the enclosed 
space to the sidewalk, after the ice had been there for more 
than twenty-four hours. The city was duly notified, and under 
Gen. Stat., Chap. 43, Sec. 83, making it the duty of the city to 
close up and caution the public against dangerous places, lest, 
in case of neglect, it shall be liable for damages arising from 
such dangers or defects; the court held that the open space 
in front of the school-house could not in any sense be called 
“a way entering on and uniting with” the public highway. 
It was further held that the place where the injury happened 
was in the school-house yard or lot, and even if the city al- 
lowed this to be defective and dangerous, it was not liable 
therefor. Sullivan vs. Boston, 126 Mass., 540. 

A pupil in a Boston school received an injury as a result of 
the unsafe condition of a staircase in the school-house. The 
decision of the court was, “ A duty which is imposed upon an 
incorporated city, not by the terms of this charter, nor for the 
profit of the corporation,’ but as agent of the public, and a 
breach of which would give no right of private action, is a 
duty owing to the public alone, and a breach thereof by a city 
will not support an action by an individual, even if he sustains 
special damages. Hill vs. Boston, 122, Mass., 344. 

A pupil in an Iowa town was injured by lightning while in 
the school-house. Action for damages was brought against 
the board, on account of its failure to provide and keep in re- 
pair lightning rods for the protection of the building. The 
court decided that the district was not liable. The liability 
was said to be similar to that of a county, except that the 
functions and powers of a district were more limited. Lane 
vs. Woodbury, Dist. 44, Iowa, 27. 

In a school in Newport, R. L., 
a result of defective heating apparatus. The decision of the 


a pupil received burns as 
court was, the city was not liable. It was pleaded, on be- 
half of plaintiff, that the city did not maintain said school as a 
public duty under the statute, but as a corporate duty, volun 
tarily assumed under the provisions of the state, and that the 
board of trustees were authorized to raise, by lottery, a sum 
to re-build a wharf and hotel, the net profits of which were to 
be appropriated for the building and support of public schools. 


It was held that a private action could not be maintained 





against a municipal corporation for either the non-perform- 
ance or the negligent performance of any public duty which 
is imposed upon it without its request, unless the corporation 
was entitled to receive some profit in consideration of the 
duty. Wixon vs. Newport, 13 R. L., 454. 

The city of Cincinnati was held not liable when a scholar 
was injured from a defective school-house, under the law (51 
Ohio Laws, 503), authorizing the city to provide for the sup- 
In this case the board was held 


port of the common schools. 
Diehm vs. Cincinnati, 25 Ohio 


not to be the agent of the city. 

» 305; 

The board of education of the city of Toledo was declared 
not liable when a scholar was injured by falling into an open 
well on the school playgrounds. This was under Ohio Const., 
Art. 6, charging the state with the duty of providing and main- 
taining a system of common schools, and Acts of 1853, provid- 
ing for the supervision and maintenance of common schools, 
making each township a school district, and giving the gener- 
al management to the board of education. The court con- 
cluded that there is no means provided by law for which the 
board of education could provide a fund to satisfy a judgment 
against it, and a board of education was a quasi-corporation, 
and was not liable, and such corporations were only liable for 
damages resulting from their negligence when made so by 
—- legislation. Finch vs. Toledo Bd. of Edu., 36 Ohio 

» 37. 

F a Pennsylvania school district a child was burned by pe- 
troleum which the janitor used in starting a fire. It was shown 
that the directors had been twice notified of this method 
of kindling fires, and warned of the danger of permitting its 
continuance, and that while they had discussed the matter, 
they had paid no further attention to it. The court decided 
that the board was not liable for damages, the ground of the 
decision being that a school district which is a quasi-corpo- 
ration has no fund out of which the directors can pay dam- 
ages resulting from their own misconduct or that of their 
officers. The court said it was true that other quasi-corpora- 
tions were held liable for negligence, but that this was because 
of precedent, and not on account of reason, and that the doc- 
trine of respond eat superior applied to townships, bor- 
oughs, and cities so far as streets and roads were concerned, 
but did not apply to school districts. Ford vs. Kendall, etc., 
School Dist. 121, Pa. St., 543. 

In Pennsylvania a scholar was injured by the fall of ari iron 
column while repairs were being made in the school-house, 
under a contract providing that the work should not be begun 
until after the school closed, and that the work should be 
under the supervision of the superintendent who was selected 
by the district. It was held that the district was not liable, 
although the superintendent and two of the members of the 
school board had knowledge that the work was prematurely 
begun, and did not interfere; but the superintendent had no 
power to alter the time when the work was to be performed. 
The exemption was on the ground that it was a quasi-corpora- 
tion, and that the cause of action arose from the negligence of 
public officers with limited powers. Erie School Dist,, vs 
Fuess, 98 Pa. St., 600. 

In Barrett vs. Fish etal., 12 Hun., 209, where a recovery was 
allowed against the members of the board, individually, for in- 
juries caused to a teacher from a defective floor, it was said, 
‘inasmuch as the duty of keeping this structure in repair is 


} 


expressly imposed upon the trustees, they are individually lia- 


ble for the non — of this duty.” But this judgment 
was subsequent reve rsed, olding that under N. Y. Laws 1864, 
Chap. 555, authorizir the formation of Union free-school 
districts, the board of oh ication was a body corporate, and the 
members of the board were not individually liable, and it was 
said that the negl vas that of the corporate body. and not 
of the members, ai | the action, if any, should be against the 


corporation named as » school district. See Bassett zs. Fish 
et al., 75 N. Y., 303. See, also, 37 L. R. A., 301 
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POI OO OOM OOOO OE err Building Notes, 


CALIFORNIA. 
O as e eS San Diego.—Board expects to erect a 


building suitable for the uses of the state 
normal school. 


by . 
W CANADA. 
e ing . ” os London will erect school building. Write 


4“ 
A new Singer given Herbert Matthews, architect. 


* in exchange for it. Morewood will erect a new school. 
Machine? en 
8 Meriden.—The St. Laurents French 


Catholic church will build parochial school. 











We will give one hundred latest improved Singer Sewing Machines Write Rev. A. Van Oppen, pastor. 

in even exchange for an equal number of the oldest sewing machines of Waterbury is preparing plans for exten 

any make, now in family use. Awards to be decided from app!ications sive alterations to Sperry a school. 
3 sent to us before March 1, 1898. The new machines will be Celive:e with- Write Joseph A. Jackson, architect. 
x = Ds ~ re T or re * . . 
x in 30 days thereafter. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
F All you have to do is fo send this information on a postal card vour name Washington.—Arch. Wm. J. Marsh has 
at 2) locat! a of toe Nese eee cd _ office address ; (4) hame of your mat ne drawn plans for an annex to the Peabody 
i) 5) its tauctory number )) length of time in use ; (7) paper in which vou saw this . rite rR ‘oO *To- 
d Send detatls in this exact order on a postal card — don't senda leties and put! school. W rite John an Ross, Com. I 
\ nothing else on the postal card bui the information desired posals will be received for constructing a 
a , school building at First and Quincy streets 
bd Chis is no guessing contest requiring a payment, a subscription Write Appleton P. Clark, architect. 
& or 2 personal service of any sort. If you own an old sewing machinc 







GEORGIA. 


Millen—W. W. McAfee, Atlanta, was 
awarded the contract to build a brick school 
house at Millen. Write Golucke & Stewart, 
architects.—Will erect a new high school; 
cost $15,000. 

Tennille will erect a new school-house ; 
cost $14,000 


you have only to send the requisite information in order to compete for 

3 prize worth having. x. It costs absolutely nothing but a postal c ard, which 
may bring to your door the best sewing mac hine in the worldin exchanvre 
for your old one. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO., 
P. O. Box 1814, New York City. 


ee ee ee 








ILLINOIS. 


: <¢ 99 Coiling Chicago.—Arch. Normand S. Patton: 
3 Schiller building, will prepare plans for 
4 sliding addition to the Bryant school. Sealed 
‘ Trane Mann proposals will be received at the board of 


VA . . education for repair work at various schools, 
With Ball Bearings are marvels of convenience and are guaranteed to Write school board.—Will build a new high 


be the only practical vertical partitions made or in use. school building and an addition to the 
7 school building.—Sealed proposals will be 
Patentees and originators of received by the business manager of the 


board of education, 1110 Schiller building, 
HYGIENIC SCHOOL WARDROBES. ‘ t0¢ iotowing irancnes of aber 


An economical substitute for the usual cloak tooms. Ward school. Write Normand S. Patton. 
Flexifold Panel Partitions Steel Clad Fire Partitions. architect.—The board of education will 


. erect a new south division high school on 
Mam Ovnce: Prairie avenue,near Thirty-eighth or Thirty 


FLEXIFOLD DOOR & SHUTTER CO. Mfrs., 74 Fifth Avenue, ninth streets. Cost $125,000. Write J. Geb 


NEW YORK. hardt & Son, 160 Orchard street.— Will 
build school-house on St. Lawrence avenue 


Write board of education 
v RA NSLA T IONS. Peoria will erect a Webster school. A 
aes B. Nesbit, architect.—Will erect a new 
INTERLINEAR. LITERAL. school; cost $20,000. Archs. Wechselberger 


HAMILTON, LOCKE AND CLARK'S. THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. & Hewitt. 
Good Type— Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half- | New Coprright Introductions -New Type—Good 


RR 





NDIAN. 

Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price reduced to | Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the Pocket— : I L IANA : 

$1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Price, postpaid, so cents each. ; South Bend.—Will erect s« hool building 
‘ sineie for northwest part of city. Write school 





Catalogue free—send for on . | Davin McKay, PUBLISHER, 1022 MARKET BT., PHILADELP™ '+ board. : 
Washington will erect a new college and 


| normal school: cost $68,000 ’. Gad 
y n we, Paragon School Maps| Pollard’s Advanced Speller Gix"irciiwec,. “YO 
ARE THE VERY BEST, AND THE | EACHES SPELLING. ry 
CGY -pecricse Map Case iia lOWA. 





aioe : | aly speller which clearly devel- Dows will build new school-house at Oak 
8S indisputably the most attractive and most practical “7 , , r Snellir — j ‘rite Fk 5 
auplinnes ever davtead tor deapiagion and ae - the principles of Spelling, Syllabica land. Write F. E. Dodd, secretary, board 
maps. tion and Accent. of directors. 

Agents Wanted Everywhere. } Mailing Price, 30 Cents. EWira will build school-house. Write P 


WESTERN PUBLISHING HOUSE, 358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, mi. ©", hroeder, Gooselake. 


Hedrick will erect a new normal school 


= Archs. Orff & Guilbert, Minn. 
Ottumwa will erect a new school-house ; 
cost $40,000. Clinton Nourse, architect 


Will erect a new school; cost $30,000. 








NOW is the time to send for my catalogue—I make a specialty of I reer —The township of Honey Creek 
: will build school-house. Write Supt. L. 7 
PRACTICE PAPER, PADS, AND COMPOSITION BOOKS. Eaton, Manchester. 
KANSAS 


JAMES B. WILSON, 3 East 14th Street, New York. Easton will build new school-house in 


133 William Street, New York. district 22. Write F. M. Herken, clerk. 


adquart f . LOUISIANA. 
| Ol CO | | ac ims fer Se I Supplies. New Orleans will build school-house in 
- 9 EVERYTHING the fifth district, i Write P 
+ 









Algiers Alph 





Robouin. 


= > 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. (Cortinued on poge 3) 
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OF TEXT= BOO KS 


993992922 D DD DD DDDDDDTDDDDDDD2DDDBE 


FOR SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES. 





The following List of school and college text-books most largely in use in the United States, has peen prepared for the convenience of superintendents, princ ipals, 


and school officials. From time to time spec 


Systems, 
A. & B., Adjlyn & Bacon, Boston 
+» American Book Co. New York, Cincinnati 
Chicago, Boston, Phila., Atlanta, Portland, Ore. 











ABBREVIATIOUNS.—When a firm has several branches always address the nearest branch. 


H, & N. Hinds & Noble, New York 
Harper: Harper & Bros., New Y« 


ork 
& tere Henry Holt & Co., New York 


»eclal lists of books will be taken up in THE JOURNAL aod reviewed as has been done with Vertical Writing and School Music 


Mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when writing. 


P. T. B. Co., Practical Text-Book Co., Cleveland, O 
Prang, Prang Educational Co. , Boston, New York 
and Chicago 





A. & Son, Armstrong & Son, New York Ww. k.J., R. Jenkins, New York Cc. s,. JO- Christopher Sower Co., Philadelphia 
A.s. B. & Co.. A. 8. Barnes & Co., New York L.S. & = git. Shewell & Sanborn, Boston and | S. F. & Ce., Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago 
fprtetan, Dd. Appigtan & Co., New York & Chicago New York Scribner, Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York 
4 & » W.L. Bell & Co., Kansas City, Mo. L. & S., Lee & Sheuaed School Book Co., Boston Sheldon, Sheldon & Co., New York 
D.C.H. &C ed D. C. Heath & Co., oo s..N.Y,,Chi. | J. B. L. Co., J. B. Lippincott Co., Phils adelphia . B. & Co, Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston, New Yors 
E. =. W., Edgar S. Werner, New Yor L. G. & Co., Longmans, Green & Co., New York and Chicago, and Philadelphia 
E. H. B. & Ca., E. a. Butler & Co., Philadelphia London Ss. W.&Co., Scranton, Wetmore & Co., Rochester 
W. B. C., W. B. Clive, New York Lovell, A. Lovell & Co., New York N.Y. 
E.& Bro., Eldredge & Bro.. Philadelphia Macm., Macmillan Co., New York and Chicago T. B. & Co., Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston 
Flanagsn, A. Flanagan, Chicago R. L. M., L. Myers & Co., Harrisburg, Pa U. P. Ce., University Publishing Co.. New York, 
F. & - Co., Funk & Wagnalls Co.. New York Morse Co., The Morse Co , New York Boston, and New Orleans 
ai V.1. ‘perets Irish, Lg 5" Caio, ne ue - * Co., — Bra: ster & Co, Sorin ald, Bone. be ay reer School Book Co., Chicago, New 
DDe, nn Jompany ston, N. nicago . & Oo., aynard, Merrill, & Co ew Yor fork, an oston 
H. M. & Co., Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,{Buston, New | D. Meck., David McKay, Philadelphia ouse, Western Publishing House, Chicago 
York & Chicago | Picman, penne Pupan & Sons, new York w Ve R., W Ulleme & Rogers, Rochester, N. 
¢ P., Potter utnam, New York i ey, Jno. Wiley’s Sons, New York 
Algebras. ies _ ek Cc. Somer Ce. | J addy’s Comp. “ nae. . . | Maynard's French | Brackley & Freed! ana r, Ger. & 
0 omplete Bookk’pg, r. R. rookfield’s 3. & Co. | xts, ° Eng... .G. & Co 
inne 8 Standard, a ty > | Introductive * “ Till’s (2), Harper | French in 8 mos., Pitman | J oynes., Otto (4) . H&c 
Sensenig’s (4), “ i k’s “ Ss E. ia co: } oe 8 ms | eee French (21), Ginn & Co; | — sGrammar, * ss 
eavy’s - Co ’s - ag s Gram., C. Sower Co, bomas’ 
MoNie’s Equations, 4s .B. Soo Shaw’s P rac tice Book, Hill’s Prin. of Rhet., a Magill's Mod. Fr. Writ (4), “ | W hitney’s . . 
Venable’s 2), U.P. Go, | Meservey’s Bookk’ #(6), T.B.& Co. | Kellogg's (2), M. M. & Co. Chardenel’s (4), Allyn & Bacon | Schmitz’ Ele. (2) Sheldon 
Sanford’s “ Gilbert's, . F. & Co. | Genung’s Rhetoric, Ginn & Co. | Rollin’s Reader | Martin’s (4) Werner 
Giffin’s, Werner | 5@ndy’s Am. Acct. U.P. Co on pee 3 Comp., Bo | Edgren’s Gram. (2), D.C.H. & Co. } Sawyer’s (2), S.B & Co. 
Wells’ (4), L.8.&8 Duft s, ’ ’ Hapre r | H a E. & Bro. | Grandgent’s Greek. 
McCurdy’s, rm) | Progressive, P. T. B. Co. | Hart’ 8 sc ‘omp. &R het ¥ | Grandgent’s Les. (3), ee Coy’s Beginners, A.B.C 
Perrin’s, J.B. L. Co, | Mercantile} op a, | Carpenter's “ & Rhet., Macm. | Super’s Reader “s | Gleason & Atherton’s 
Wentworth’s (7) Ginn & Co. | Complete, P. T. B. Co. | Clark’s Rhetoric, Hi. H.Co. | Fasnacht (4), Macm. | First Book, 
Hull's, — E.H.B.& Co. Mayhew’ 3 Books (3), 8. B.& Co. | . ae nden’s, _ Griggs Fasuacht (2) Comp., Hadley’s & Allen’s Gram 
Brooks’, C. Sower Co. | “ } eys (2), “ 8, Sheldon | Fasnacht (2) Readers, ~ Harkness’ 1st Book, 
Wilson's, E. & Bro. | Powers’ F Blanks,’ Oo. M..P Pheltis Ri Poem. —- — (Ab. = ae. 7 R i Jenkins ee & & Consie’s 4 wa 
3 rn é ac: 8, - MM. . vende 0 ) ere e ver & Wa s 
pogtor's, Allyn & Bacon | Frink’s Rhet. Bernard (4), — sophes, i“ 


Bowser’s (2), D.C. H. & Co. Botany. 


Hall & Knight’s Elem.(2), Macm. Apgar’s Plant Analysts, 





| Keeler & Davis’, Allyn & — on | Coppee (5 


oe A. B. Cc. | We Ish’ s Eng. Comp’n, 8S. B &C o. | Fontaine 


)y eH | Johnson’s 3 books of lliad, 
(3), Keep’s Greek Lessons, 


;. & Bro. 


| 

Sr S | | 

— 3. & Co. | Apgar’s Trees of ‘. | Fase ntials of Eng., Borel’s Grammar, H. & Co. | Keep’s Herodotus. Renser 

Bradbury & Emery’s.T B. & Co. | Dana’s Plants and The ir ¢ ae | “ ompl. Rhetoric “ Joyne’s, Otto (3), ee | Merriam’s “ “ 

Bradbury & Emery’s B’g‘ns, “| dren, | Dictionaries. Whitney’s Grammar (5 », 7 ! Clark’s Xenophon, b. MeKay 
| 


jray’s (8), 


























Brege’ s Guide, 


Clark's Homer, 





Benedict's A. & Son | EL 00d’s (3) “ Anthon’s (2), Harper . 
Newcomb's C’ge, H. H. & Co. | w a ce Co, | Autenrieth’s Greek, sed Geometry & Susienbanes | Cornell’s Sertes, Ginn & Co 
Collins’ SF Co | Nature Calendar, Morse Co. ay A Fiage’s ° 4) . 
Shel a . & Co. | Bergen, Plants, Ginn & Co, | Harper’s Latin, = etry. le A Tt lid2 
pote ean” Sheldon | Newell (4) = | ia ¢ E Davies’ Geom. & Trig. (3) lScotuinGememear 
Olney’s (4), whee PA Lad i alae & Scott’s Gr-Eng. (3), avies’ G 4 - (3), _ |G ire F 
Loomis’, Harper papeete ” Allyn & Bacon | smith’ sE ae. Latin, 7 H , -*= Ge A. R. C. | Goodwin & White | Xeno 
Cites A] S. B. & Co, Spaiding’s, D. C. H. & Co, | Thayer's Greek Eng., canoes) Sem ed etl Dialiaiie phon) 
ey’s (2), ™ 288 Jannaris’ Eng.-Greek, ye ae | ce ens? 
ed 8 Wild Flow i. H it Ve Jannaris's eters Greek, o Hackley’s Trig., A.S. B. & Co. | Liddell Scott, Lexicon 
Arithmetics. Gedde’s, id Flowers, Scribner Harper’s Classical “ Wells Geom. (3), L.S.& 8. | Greek Classics (27), 
on ote lege ag 1 >. . - 4) = | (40), Macm. 
Appleton’s, A. B.C. | Will A. 8. B.& Co, | Everybody's Dict. P. T B. Co, the o | 
Balley’s, - Pillsbury’s 8. B. & Co. | Browne&Hald »man’s. “U.P. Co. | Richol’s Geom. ss Rolney? _ -.ae eee 
Dubb's Mental, “ * * | Worcester’s (5: J. B: L. Co. a ; ae 
Ficklin’s, “ Charts. Heath's Ger.- Ene D. C. H. &Co eT” J.B. L. Co. Balre, ist Le sson, Griggs 
Harper’s (2), o Tooke’s Readi Ww | = French-Eng - a P > bad, . 
" : %e (s >" Sy V.& R./ Potter’s Geom. J.E. P. & Co. | Syutax 
Kirk & Sabin’s (2), “ one's meee ns, _. ~ *- | Anglo Sax. Dict., A.S B. & Co . Syntax, , 
Milne’s (2), poaeen es. (57), S. B. & Co | Davis & Peck, Math. el twee F s - Big & Co. | Greek Classics Ele., (23 Mac mi. 
y’s (5), “ cane gh eer tye “ Constanseau Fr-Eng., L. G. & Co. entworth's Ge Yonges Lexicon, Harper 
Normal Music (2) Wentworth‘s Geom.& Trig F 3 Mod ; 
Robinson’s (7), “ Cole’ 4 laa “ | Smith's Classical, Apple ton | wentworth's Trig 5), Stedman 8s Modern Greek 
W hite’s (3), “ Butler’ Goahee ‘ H. Butler Spiers & Surenne’s Fr-Eng, B . 4 a m., =. a 'Sower Co. | Mastery, Harper 
New Practical, 22 las = “ee Be r "2 Ger. “Ene. ‘ws - — a te , U.S. History. 
omson’s (4), M. M. & Co. | parker’s Arith “ Bellow’s Fr.-Eng., . H. & Co « Geam.eTre. “ | Barnes’, (2), "A.B. ¢ 
Venable’s (3), U. P. Co. - ° ® , 2 " Gasec’s, ” sOOr a. ¢ ee 2 “9. | Eclectic (2 . 
Sanford’'s (4), ee adi K.-R ay \ P Standard, Funk & Wagnalls ~ din od 6 ¥- .&8.Geom.,).C.H&Co. Fo cetonrs (2) 
McHenry & Davidson’s, Werner pe bey oe DE, P.% P| - ebster's, S & C. Me ocrins Hunt’ ne’ Geom, “ Hunter's, 
erner Mental, ene . . o Vebster’s Schoo as 2 Swinton’s (2 
Raub’s (2), “ Vertical Script Resding, H.&Co, | Tauchnitz’s French, 8c Ponte rl= are : Macm. ae (2), + 
Hobbs @ Lovell Dombamiam Writing T. B.& Go. | ‘ Italian,” od Smith’ n - Anderson’s (5) M, M. & Co. 
obbs, o 4 - i a: ii 2 alls Ellis’, Werner 
Wells’, , L. 8, & S. Dolre kenss et MW L-B.8Co. Spanish, \ iack's Kntene 1 wis. te | MacCoun’s S. B. & Co 
pet a ‘| Bell’s Com. Seh. Ch., Drawing. | Bradbury’s Geom. (2), | Morris : J. B. L. Co. 
—— ic 8 (3), ” S.B .,, | Merrill’s Vertical Penmanship. | Normal Course (9), —_S. B. & Co. | T. RB. & Co. | Montgomery’s (2) Ginn & Co. 
ee (2), S. B. & Co. | eaialeacae M. Ly & Co. | Natural Series (6), Pp. & P. | Pettee’s Plane Geom.., 8. B &Co. | amet (2), D. ¢ H. & Co. 
> beg >roble “ ill’s Phys., & Bro. | Complete Course (10) | Noetling’s Geom. S. B. & Co. lomas 
| hey | roble ww & Vo Whitcomb’s Hist’! A. 8. “e. & Co. , P rang E¢ 1. Co. | Newco mb's Geom. H. H. & Co. oes. 8, H - ath 
— . 7 ‘ . Primary “ (@) Kugwin’s - | e's, & LO. 
Wentworth’s (4) “ Chemistry. s $ “ “ | & . > rc 
4, P = ns 3 horter (2) | Welsh’ Geom., Griggs | Barnes’ Popular, A.5S. B. & Co. 
Wentworth & itill (2), _. | Appleton’s (5), S$. B. & Co. | White's New Course (6), | Crawley’s Trig. J. B. L. & Co, | Channing’s, Macm. 
Hull’s (2), E, H. B. & Co. Cooley’s (3), A.B.C Anthony’s Tech. (2), D.C.H RCo. | Welsh’s Trig 8. B. & Co. | Higginson’s, L. G. & Co, 
— ppartene ag Keiser’s L aboratory Work, es eis (5), : ‘s Buckiugham’s Caleulus “se ; | Armstrong’s Primer of, A.&Son 
Brooks’ Un a, ©: Sower Co. | Steele’s—Popular, | Chapman’s (2), S. B. & Co. | Olney’s Geom., Sheldon | Johuston’s, Scribner 
Hall's (2) nion (3), aFr.ec Svorer & Lindsay’s, EL, ay Graphic, (7) Lovell Trig., “ | Am. Hist. Leaflets, Lovelh 
zall’s (2), ; S. F. & Co. | Bennect’s Inorganic (2), 8.B.Co. | Holmes’ New Ser. (3), C. M. B. Co. * Geom. & Calculus, | Hansell’s (2) U. P. Co 
New Business, C. M. P. | Mead’s, “ Venable’s U. P. Co. | Andrew’s, Scribner 
fee ay ERENT er i Simmons, “ | ama Economic of B. & Co. | Loomis Geom. & Trig., Harper | Mowry’s, S. B. & Co. 
vompiete Accountant, Greene's, J.B. L. Co ndrews (<), » & CO.) Phillips-Loomis Loga- | : ' ; -j 
Business Arith. W. & R. | Wurtz’s Elemer 68s. Rulleck’s ye — j << “ | English Histories. 
, . ts, - , — rithms of Number. anc =) LC 
Mental “ Ww iiliarn? > om Descriptive Eco. W.&R. : | Lancaster’s, A. B. ¢ 
‘ " (2), Ginn & Co. I Phillips-Lomis Ele. of The 7 se “ 
Atwood" te D. C. H. & Co. | treer’s, Allyn nl aise om E nglish Classics. ; Geom., — —— r es 
A Lo Ss a enton’s, & Co | Eclectic (32), A. B.C. *hilips-Loomis *lane Merrill’s M.M. &Co. 
Bepite’s (3). Lessons, H.M.& Co. pemeen, Fak at i re Rolfe’s (4), Harper Geom ‘ Montwome ry’s, Ginn & Co. 
Smith Harrington, peng oe hardson's Prin. oo Rolfe's Shakespeare, 2s Geographies. a Guest’s-Hand book, Macm. 
Bradbury (6), T. B. & Co. | Hopki Pp ‘ G aU. | Rolfe's Select Eng. (6), rs Appleton’s (2), A. B.C. Gardiner’s, L. G. & Co. 
Bradbury sight “ opkins—Physics, L. G. & Co. | Swinton’s . B rnes’, Higginson & Channing’s, “ 
Comswell’s less. in Num - Cooke's (2), Appleton Student’s Series (25), _ L.S, & S. | Eclectic (2), or Longmans’ Summary 
Sheldon Ele. — Sheldon Roscoe & Schorle —— r¢ 3) E Baldwin's (4) S. B. & ¢ Harper's (2), “ Short History, : 
Stoddard’s a “ My meoaag dh AN In . mm ©. | Bradley's, Allyn & Bacon Long's ™ Montague’ s 0 onst’al 
9 . . ) “ oscoe é at Inor. acm. | Syle's Niles’ (2) es Creighton’s Epochs, , 
Seecee hae’ ” Harper Avery’s complete, Sheldon | Boyd's (7), A. 8. B. & Co. | Swinton’s (2) > ama Stone , me T. B. & Co. 
Brooks’ New Mental, C. S. & Co. Houston’s, (2) E. & Bro. | Eng. _——— (st). ee. at he (3), : Te s, | Armstrong’s Primer of. A.£Son 
y 2 or Mvic —_ —_ sng. Classics (<1), Be 0. den's (<) _ i Se - | Gardiner’ H. H. & Co. 
Werner 8, (3) Weruer Civics, Sociology. | Maynard’s Series, (184) Potter's (4), J. E. P. & Co. | Mowle’s ” L.& 3. 
i Andrew’s Man. of Const., A.B.C. | - M. & Co. | Frye’s (2), Ginn & Co. | Wilder’s Hand Book, . 
Abbott, S. B. & Co. | McCleary’s Stud. in Civ., “ | Rolfe’s Poetry, (11) i M. & Co. Butler’s (4), E. H. B. & Co. | Hallam’s, Harper 
Brown, Scribner | Peterman’s Civil Gov. na | Riverside Lit. Ser ta (110) * Warren's (5), Hames’, ‘ 
D’Anvers, “ Townsend's “ * | Modern Classics, (: $ Mitchell’s (4), E. H. B. £ Co. | smith’s. “ 
Hunt, “ Cocker's ag o Harper Masterpieces of british L it.” Stilwell's Ques. _ P.&P. | Kummer’s Epitome, A.S.B.&Co. 
Poynter, “ Young's “ “M. M. & Co. | Houston's Physical, E & ‘Bro. < 1Hi 
Rosengarten, “ Hinsdale’s Am. * Werner | Academy Series, Ally : & Bac on | Tarr’s Physical, Macm. Genera listory. — 
Goodyear’s A.S. B. & Co. Griffin’ 8 rc ivics, Lovell | Sprague’s (9) . B. & Co. | Longmans’, L. G. & Co. | Barnes’ Hist. of W'ld, A. B.C. 
, igi: “ (2) S.B.& Co, | Silver Series (11), Tarbell’s (3) Werner | Swinton’s Outlines, “ 
Astronomy. Martin’ : Hints on Teac’ hing Treasured Thoughts, F. V. I. | New CenturyDevelopmentMaps | F isher’s, = : 
- : . Civics mort 1  & Orth Morse Co, Labbe rton’ 8 8. B. & Co 
Bowe Ss 8.B. & Co. Potter’ 3 Am. Civics, J.E. e '-&C 0. Btyme — = etheog- German Andrews’, #8 
CK's, y Cc 3 »hy. _ . af . | Myers’. Ginn & Co. 
Bowen's, A. B.C. va - Gov-. ) m, A o> R. | Irish’s Orthography & Orthoepy, preveneins 8 (4), A. B.C. | Preeman’s, H. H.& Co 
Fama Boutwell’s Consti., D.C. H.&C F.V. 1-1 Keller's, Anderson’s, M. M. & Co 
Sharpless & P hillips, é 1. . Co. | Hole's Am, Citizen, “ 0. Kennedy’s (2), A; B.C. Vandersmissen’s Pleetz’ Universal, H.M. & Co 
Ball’s Sturiand, & Co. | Gide's Political Economy, “ a 8, Worman’s(4), Epochs of Mod. Hist., (18) _ 
foung’s (4). Bacheler’s Am. Las, | Skea Harper | Maynard’s Ger. Texts (18), Scribner 
Barlow @ Bryan, W Harper Higby’s Ciyil Gov., . Webb's ty, weds, _ a. hi & Co. M. H. & Co. Roman History. 
. “ Fiske’s M. & Co. | pee 5 Saat na * £ H.R & Go, | German in3 mos., Pitman Barnes’ Brief History, A. B.C. 
Bookkeeping. Stearn’s Const. of U. r ,A.& Son Practical S See Oo. M. P. | Gems of Literature, Morse Co. | Creirhton’s, “ 
B 8 4 Walker's Pol. Economy, | H. H. Dutton’s (3 3, ’ § B'& Co, | Schmtiu’s German, J.B. L. Co. | Thalheimer’s, : 
ryant Stratton’s Com. , | Meserv. Polit Econ., T. B. & Co. Ginn’s German (12), Ginn & Co. | Myers’, Ginn & Co. 
a Se +a te Rach A. B. C. | Gidding’s Soc. acm. French, Brandt’s Reader, aay & Bacon | Bury’s, Harper 
ryan atton's Hig a Willoughby’ . Nature of State, “ | Dreyspring’s (2), A. B. C. | Harris (2), D. C. H. & Co. Lidaell’s, 
School, Ps Chapin’s Pol. Econ Sheldon | Duftet's - Joynes-Meissner Geom. Alicroft é re Masom’s, W. B. Clive 
Eaton’s (2), = Clement's Civil Gov. Lovell Mussarellt’ s (2), “ Joynes Reader, = Leighton’s, M. & Co. 
ersh’s(2) in Patton’s Pol. Econ., “9 Syms" 's ist zat, + Pasnasee 8 Bros. ( () Macm. | Trask’s Ret. Hand- “boo, L.& s s 
’ ; orman’s asnacht 8 Cruttne terature, pribner 
a Werner | Composition & Rhetoric. | yottel’s (3), M. M. & Co. | Beresford-W cbt Modern (10) Gibbon’s, Harper 
W on reGir))s 8 ‘onn * Butler’s Sch. Eng. A. B.C | De Rougemout’s - L. G. & Co. ' Merrivale’s, 
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(Continued from page 29.’ 


MAINE. 
Deering will erect a new high school 
building. Frederick A. Thompson, archi- 
tect. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore will build 

school; cost $50,000. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Amesbury will erect a new school-house : 
cost $10,000. 

East Douglas will build brick school- 
house; cost $12,800. Write Clarence P. 
Hoyt, architect, 194 Boylston street, 
Boston. 

Fall River will build three school-houses 
Write J. G. Manchester, clerk. 
Malden will build school; 
Write Wm. H. Hawley, clerk. 

Springfield will build a primary and 
grammar school; cost $60,000. Write 
board of education.—W1ll build a grammar 
and primary school; cost $60,000. 

Worcester.—Barber & Nourse,architects, 
425 Main street, are to prepare plans for an 
addition to school-house on Ward and Rich- 
land streets; cost about $18,000. 


MICHIGAN, 
Ecorse will erect a new school-house: 
cost $5,500. A. C. Varney, architect. 
Hancock will build school-house in West 
Hancock. Write school board. 
Petoskey.—A school-house will be erected 
in Greenwood district, No. 3. 


MINNESOTA. 


Alma City will build new school-house in 
district No. 86. Write M. Ryan, treasurer. 

Dodge Center will build school-house ; 
cost $12,000. Write Orff & Guilbert, Min- 
neapolis. 

Faribault will build school. Write Olof 
Hanson, architect—Will erect a new 
school-house; cost $16,000. Write board 
of education. 

Hazelrun will build new school in dis 
trict No. 20. Write A. M. Wilson 

St. Paul.—Proposals will be received for 
supplies and plumbing work in the Hen- 
dricks, Douglas, and Ericsson schools 
Write C. H. Johnston, 7:12 Manhattan 
building. 

Sherburne will build school-house in dis 
trict No. 113, Jay twp. Write A. Holroyd, 
clerk. , 


a new girls’ high 


cost $40,000. 





EVERY TABLET 


PEARS’ SOAP 


iskeptat least twelve mouths 
before it is sold. This can be 
said of no other Soap in the 
world, and good soap, like 
good wine, improves with 


age. 








You may keep Pears’ Soap 
for twenty years in any clim- 
ate, and it will never shrink. 
Every tablet will retain its 
original shape and every ball 
remain a perfect sphere— 
proof positive that there is 
no shrinkage, and that they 
are old and well-matured. 


Unequalled for Toilet, Nursery and Bath. 
Pears’ 100 years old and Pears’ 


better than it ever was. 





Be sure you get Pears’. 
Used everywhere—Sold everywhere, 
Trv Pears’ Shaving Stick. 

















The tender skin of ine 
fants and children 
should come in con: 
tact with only the 
purest of Soaps. 





ya = per cent Pure 





























-The Nelson school building 


Stillwater. 
was badly damaged by fire. 
insured. 


Loss $<s.00% 


MISSOURI 


Chillicothe will erect another norma 
building early in spring Write 
Moore, president. 

St. Louis.—Sealed proposals will be re 
ceived for work on publi ] 
Addition to the 
addition to the Arlington school; 
Choutean school: to the Clinton school: 
to the Shields’ school. Write school board 


schools as Iol 


lows: 


MONTANA. 


Anaconda will erect school building 


Write J. M. Kennedy, clerk. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Bayonne.—Hugh Roberts, architect, 7: 
Montgomery street, Jersey City, has com 
menced preparin 
cost $60,000. 

Newark will build new school on Bruce 
Street Write R. D. Argue 

Redbank.—W. H 


g plans for high school 


Connor, architect, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia.—Arch. J. Anschutz 13 
Filbert St., is preparing plans for additior 
to the James G. Blaine school at 30th and 
Norris Sts.—will erect a new law school. 
Archs. Cope & Stewardso1 
will build a new school-house. Arch 
Joseph Anschutz.—will build a new school 
house at Pine and Wetherell Sts. Write 
Arch. Geo. C. Mason. Drexel bldg. 
Scranton will build a new school: cost 


£20 0 


COSt $100,000, 


JVU0.~. 
York The Grace Reformed congrega 
tion will build Sunday school building 
Write H. E. Yessler, arch 


Cost $7. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Edgemonte will erect a new high school: 
Arch. A. M. Grant. 

Sioux Falls will erect new school build 
ing. Cost $25.000. Write school board 


cost $24,000. 


TENNESSEE 
Knoxville.—The Tennessee Medical col 
lege was almost totally destroyed by fire 


TEXAS 
Elpaso will ‘uild school house. 
Houston.—Bids will be received by Rue 
& Dunbar, archs. for a school building for 
this city. 


WASHINGTON. 
Spokane will erect new school houses. 
Cost $50,000. Write school board. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
Morgantown will build the north wing to 
the University Hall, W. Va. University. 
Write Elmer F. Jacobs, arch. 


WISCONSIN. 
Ashland.—Capt. G. L. Scott, act. U. S. 
indian agt., La Pointe agency opened bids 
for the construction of school bldgs. at 
Vermilion Lake, Minn. Cost $38,990. 


Des Peres school; 
to the 


Literary Notes. 


The Puritan publishing Co., of Bost 
have issued a * Dictionary of United States 
History. 1492-1896.” by J. Franklin Jame- 
son, Ph. D.. of Brown university It con 
tains nearly 3 portraits of eminent 
Americans. rhe cities of Boston, New 
York, Brooklyn, Jersey City. and many 
other cities and towns have adopted it for 
use in all their schools 

Leonard Huxley, who is now engaged 
upon a life af his father, the great biologist, 
contributes tothe January number of “ The 


Century,” a chapter of fam r reminis 
cences, * Scenes from Huxley's Home Lite.” 
It is accompanied by a portrait of Professor 
Huxley and his little grandson, trom a 
photograph taken shortly betore the for 
mer’s death 


gran 


D. C. Heath & Co., publishers, Boston, 
have in press for immediate issue tin 
Heath’s Modern Language Series, Helbig’s 
* Komodie auf der Hochschule with intro 
duction and notes by Professor B W 





f Modern Treatment of 


‘Consumption 


’ The latest work on the 
treatment of diseases, written 
by forty eminent American 
physicians, says: “Cod-liver 
oil has done more for the con- 
sumptive than all other reme- 
dies put together.” It also 
says: “ The hypophosphites 
of lime and soda are regarded 
by many English observers as 
specifics for consumption.” 


Scott’s Emulsion 


PEEEE EEE EE ECE E EEE CEE CEES EC EE EEE 





contains the best cod-liver oil 
in a partially digested form, 
combined with the Hypophos- 
phites of Lime and Soda. This 
remedy, a standard for a 
quarter of a century, is in 


exact accord with the latest 
views of the medical profession. 
Be sure you get SCOTT’S 
Emulsion. 

All druggists ; soc. and $1.00. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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Wells, of the University of the South. 
little comedy is a social satire on the con- 
servatism of the University of Gottingen at 
the time of the appearance of Schiller’s first 
It is exceedingly entertaining. 


drama. 


A re-issue is announced of Stanford’s 
Compendium ot Geography 
(Edward Stanford, aren | revised and 
enlarged, with new lustrations and numer- 
ous maps, in 12 vols. The volume on “ Can- 
adaand Newfoundland,” by Samuel Edward 
Dawson, has just been ublished. That on 


the “United States ” 


nett, of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, will, it is hoped, be issued early in 


1898. 


Henry Cabot Lodge, senator from Massa- 
“ The Story 
Revolution.” for “ Scribner’s,’ 
a picture of the social conditions in Phila- 
delphia in 1774, showing it to have been 
the most civilized city in the country at 
Mr. Lodge is particularly 


chusetts, who i is writin 


that period. 


This 


and Travel 


y Mr. Henry Gan- 


of the 
’ begins with 


” 


ers. 





Every number of the 
contains an article on some large educa- 
tional subject, having to do not with the 
technical or professional aspects of educa- 
tional work so much as with larger prob- 
lems,—with aims and methods and the re- 
lation of the school to the community. 
this kind were Superintendent Shearer’s 
“Lock-Step of the Public Schools.” and 
Mr. Frederic Burk’s “ Training of Teach- 
now announces a 
group of articles of the first importance on 
“* Modern Psy chology and its Contributions 
to Education.” 


The “ Atlantic” 


strong in his characterizations of 
men of the time—Adams, Patrick Henry, 
Franklin, Washington. 
have been in preparation for a long time. 
There will be a series of new historical 
pictures by Howard Pyle, Yohn, and Peix- 
otto, rare portraits (some of them wood-en- 
graved), scenes from Revolutionary battle- 
fields as they appear to-day, unique docu- 
ments from famous collections, etc. 


The illustrations 


“ Atlantic Monthly’ 


the great 


Of Science. 





wonder how m 


Railroads ” 


lic attention anew to the poet’s work. We 
many of our readers are fa- 
miliar with his beautiful prose essay “ Death 
and Afterward ” 
the whole argument for and against the 
perpetuation of identity in the new life. 
This book has passed into fifteen editions, 
and is to be found on the list of the New 
Amsterdam Book Company, of New York. 


The recent marriage of Sir Edwin Ar- 
nold to a Japanese lady has attracted pub- 


y 


containing in a nutshell 


“The Administration of the Prussian 
is the subject of a recent mon- 
ograph by Dr. B. H. Meyer, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, published by the Amer- 
ican Academy of 


Political and Social 


Dr. m7 sf has had exceptional 


opportunities for t 
ditions in Europe. 
sets forth those features of the Prussian 
system which could with advantage be 
adopted here. 


e study of railway con- 
In the present book he 


(Continued on page 33.) 
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WILLIAMS & ROGERS’ LATEST 


PUBLICATION, ENTITLED 


OFFICE ROUTINE AND BOOK-KEEPING, 


$ Brings the practices of the counting-room into the school-room in the most 
practical and fascinating way. The work which the pupil is required todois @ 
an exact counterpart of that done by the professional bookkeeper. The 
vouchers which he handles, and from which his records are made, are /ac- 
similes of those used by the best business houses. These vouchers are said 
to be the finest that have ever been issued for school purposes, and are a 
distinctive feature of the publication. 
This work is especially adapted for use in the Commercial Department of 

High Schools, Normal Schools, and Academies. Its popularity is evidenced 

r4 by the sale ot five large editions in as many months. 

; 7 


Descriptive circulars and specimen sheets free. Address 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers, 


ROCHESTER, N, Y. 334 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FIRST YEARS AT SCHOOL, 


“A WORKING MANUAL FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS. 
By S. B. SINCLAIR, of the Ottawa Normal School, Ontario, Can. 


This book will be found invaluable for the primary teacher. It is a practical 
guide which may be followed in every day work. It deals with methods of teaching, 
with the planning of work, with busy work devices, with discipline, with all the prob- 
lems that the primary teacher has to deal with. The author is a practical, skilful teacher 
who knows what help his fellow teachers need. He gives in detail the most approved 
methods of teaching Phonics, Language Lessons, Grube Arithmetic, Busy Work and 
blending of kindergarten with public school work. 

Contents: 58a Geteraphy Lessons, Busy enrk, Writing, songs acd Calisthenia, Dic, 
cipline and Tactics, Time Tables, List of Supplies, List of oks for Primary Teachers. 

It gives many type lessons which are very valuable ; the form and kindergarten 
lessons are illustrated with engravings ; it contains 169 pages and is durably bound in cloth. 
Bellet eipe,tmaavsttonsicc Mery Bley | yaar cee ae ira aneetray ronrmanses Mt 
teacher ought to have one.”—E. A. Sheldon, Principal | —Francis W. Parker, Principal, Cook Co. Normal 
State Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. School, Englewood, Chicago, Ilis. 


Price, 75 cents; to teachers, 6O cents; postage, 8 cents. 
SPECIAL OFFER ___ This book and THE PRIMARY SCHOOL, the leading journal! of prim- 
e ary methods, one year for only $1.40 (for new subscription.) 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East Ninth St., NEW YORK. 


VALUABLE BOOKS ON MANUAL TRAINING, Etc. 
LOVE’S INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


A standard book of much vaiue by a pioneer inthis work. Cloth, 300 pages, Price 
reduced to $1.50; to teachers, $1.20; by mail 12 cents extra. 


UPHAM’S FIFTY LESSONS IN WOOD-WORKING. 


Very helpful. Marks out a course of work and shows how wood-working may 
be easily introduced into schools. Price, 50c.; to teachers, 40 cts. ; postage 5c. 


FORTY LESSONS IN CLAY MODELING. 


A practical book which any teacher can follow with good results. Fully illustrated. 
Price, 30 cts.; to teachers, 24 ets. ; postage 3 cts. 


BUTLER’S ARGUMENT FOR MANUAL TRAINING. 


“Lhe best statement of the philosophy of the subject. Price, 15 cts. 


JOHNSON’S EDUCATION BY DOING. 
Price, 50 cts.: to teachers, 40 cts. ; postage 5 cts. 


We keep in stock every book published on Manual Training, Sewing, Cooking, 
Wood-working, &c., &c. All are listed in Columbian Catalogue, sent free. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 61 E. Ninth St., New York. 


New No.3. | VERTICAL 


Double Ruled, SPELLING BLANKS. 


36 Pages. ° ° ° Script Heading. 
Correspondence solicited. 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., 9 Clinton Pl. (8th St.), New York. 











New No. 4. 


Single Ruled. 








PRIMARY READING 


Appleton’s Elementary Read- 


Price, 
Part Ove. Price ; $15.00 


Par: Tw Price, $15.00 


adoptea in City and Graded Schools than all 
ot er similar char s com »ned 


| Foreirculars and further injormation address, 


PRANKLIN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 





THE BEST METHODS IN 


AND LANGUAGE. 


kor First Vear Grades 


ing Charts. 
; $12.50 


for Se.ond Year Grades 


Primary Language Studies, 


hear Laird Vear Grades— 


Primary Language Studies, 


The above Charts have been more wiiely 


61 East Ninth Street, New York. | 
523 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 











Every Teacher 


finds daily in her work some new and 


perplexing problem to solve. With 


The Teacher's 
Practical Library 


at hand for consultation, the answer 


may always be found 


It will cost you nothing 
to have this Library placed upon 
your table for inspection. 

Send postal-card for particulars, men 


tioning this paper (Agents wanted 


D. APPLETON & CO, Publishers, 


72 Fifth Ave., New York. 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 


Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch cf dentistry Known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, reyuires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mec anieal construction to 
insure an artistic success and permasency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with Grst 
ase Workmansh!p. EsTasLisHED 186. 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 362 W. 23d St. KN. ¥. 





IP YOU WANT 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


of books of ony description—School Books, Standard 


»oks, Novels, etc., send to 


William R. Jenkins, 


Publisher and Importer, 


READERS will confer a favor by mentioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when COM- | 45: amd 853 Sixth Avenue, (48th Street), New Yor’. 


municating with advertisers. 





| Catalogue on application. Imrortatincs prom ptly made 








January 1, 1898. 
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Was Never Well 


But Hood’s Sarsaparilla Has Civen 
Her Permanent Health. 

“T was a pale, 
weighing less than 90 pounds. I was 
never well. i had female troubles and a 
bad throat trouble. I came across an ad- 
vertisement of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 
haa faith in the medicine at once. I began 
taking it and soon felt better. I kept on 
until I was cured. I now weigh 103 
pounds, and never have any sickness 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla will not cure. My 
blood is pure, complexion good and face 
free from eruptions.’?’ Mrs. LuNA Far- 
NUM, Box 116, Hillsgrove, Rhode Island. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Is the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


h- ’ . are tasteless, mild, effec- 
Hood Ss Pills tive. Alldruggists. 25c. 











This Beautiful Boudoir Clock given away 
with $10.00 orders. 


BOYS «GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods. | - 


GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER OFFERED. 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
SETS, TOILET SETS. 


with $5, $7 and $10 
orders. Now is your chance 
to get orders for our Teas 


Coffees, etc 
Roasted coffees, 14,16, 18, and 20 cents 


per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per pound. 
Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 
stamps and we will send you a quarter 
pound of the best tea imported—any kind 
you may select—** The School Journal.” 
Send for New Premium and 
Reduced Price List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
P.O, Box 289, 


NEW YORK, N. Y 





KEEPING IN 16 LESSONS By Matt. | 
caaeiimenies Went que grees ae now. 

r or Free Particulars to 

"W.G. CHAFFEE, Oswego N.Y, 


(Cc ntinued from page 32.) 


A recent letter from Paris says that Zola’s | 


Mc ang is finding a pa | rival in “ Le 
esastre,”’ by Mme. Paul and Victor Mar- 
sain aromance of the Metz campaign. 


| The American rights of this thrilling story 


| have been secured by D. Appleton & Co., 


puny, sickly woman, | who will publish the book immediately 


under the title of ‘‘ The Disaster.” 


The twelve numbers of “St. Nicholas ” 
for the past year, bound up in two parts 
and bright with red and gold, are now 
ready for the public. (Century Co., New 
York.) They will bring delight to very 
| many households. 
had many features that were received with 
| unusual favor. In the two parts several 
|complete serial stories will be found. 

There is John Bennett’ s story of the time 
of Shakspere, “ Master Skylark.” full of 
| the romance of the Elizabethan age. 
W. H. Shelton’s war story, “ The Last 
Three Soldiers,” introduces an entirely new 
variation of the Robinson Crusoe idea. 
Frances Courtenay Baylor has an inter- 
national story for girls in “ Miss Nina Bar 
row.” Frank M. Bicknell takes his young 
and ardent readers to the “ City of Stories,” 
while Noah Brooks tells of adventures 
almost as strange in ‘“ The True Story of 
Marco Polo.” Laurence Hutton gives in- 
teresting glimpses of boy-life in New York 
at the middle of the century in his reminis- 
cences of “A Boy I Knew.” A pleasant 
story of girl-life in the West, fictitious but 
none the less desirable on that account, is 
“June’s Garden,” by Marion Hill. From 
| this hasty enumeration it will be seen that 
| this volume contains the makings of half a 
| score of the usual juvenile books. Besides 
| the serials there are hundreds of short 
| stories, sketches, poems, and jingles, most 
of them illustrated by favorite artists. 





| “The Vest Pocket Rules of Order,” by 
| F sechiin F. Ainsworth, is of especial value 
| and interest for persons who intend to join, 
or to organize assemblies, clubs or soci- 
eties; or who belong to debating clubs, and 
| who wish to have at hand an accurate and 
| exact statement of those things which can 
be done in accordance with the usual rules 
lof order. The book not only gives the 
rules for proceeding under all ordinary cir- 
cumstances, but it furnishes hints as to 
method of securing action, and is in ad- 
dition largely suggestive. (Ainsworth & 
Co., Chicago.) 


Superintendent Balliet, of Springfield, 
ass., who is always found in the front 
rank of educational workers, has just sel- 
ected Bryant's translation of Homer’s Od- 
yssey for use inhis grammar schools. At 
his request Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have 
hastened the preparation of a Student’s 
Edition of the book. Among classic trans- 
lations of classic authors, published by 
them in a one dollar form, are Bryant's 
Illiad, Bryant's Odyssey, Palmer's Odys- 
sey, and Cranch’s Aineid. It is very in- 
teresting to note that the foremost educat- 
ors are considering seriously the advisabil- 
ity of having grammar and high school 
pupils study in English many of the old 
Greek and Latin masterpieces which have 
heretofore been studied only by college 
students. 


When “ The Courtship of Miles Stand- 
ish ” was written, the children in our pub- 
lic schools were mt given the opportunity 
to read anything but the regular reader. 
Were Longfellow alive to-day, it would de- 
light him to know that the poem has been 
eagerly read during the past year by many 
thousands of children in the grammar 
grades. Houghton, Miffiin & Co., the 
authorized publishers of Longfellow’s 
works, have brought this poem out in a 
cheap 15-cent form in the Riverside Liter- 
ature Series; they also have a dramatiza- 
tion of the poem prepared especially for 
| school use. 

‘The Critic” of December 25 devotes 


| its opening pages to a discriminating bi- 
|ographical sketch of the late Alphonse 





The volume just ended | | 

















, &§ Plant Feeds | 


JOR 105 Seed tith 1b grows 
avfook that can forage 
br i The process ed 
prouting changes th 
hard seed into Saber 
aAigestibl 12 Food. 
{Salting is sprouting. 
[Salt Extract is plank 
Food tra nsformed 1wto 
_ mar Food made easy 
FP digestion. 


Pabst ~ 
alt Extiact 


The“BEST’ Tonic | 
is tke purest and most | 
nourishing of Malt Ex- | 
tracts, the most ‘Strength: | 
ening and digestible oF 

Foods. 


ose 


i 
| 
! 
| 
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wal Peder ae. Sx Para 








Sold by all druggists. 





Daudet, with incidental criticisms of his 
more important works. A pen-and-ink por- 
trait drawn at the time the novelist was in 
his intellectual and physical prime, accom- 
panies the article. The critique is by Mr. 
A. S. van Westrum, a Hollander, for sev- 
eral years resident in this country, who 
writes English with a freedom and pre- 
cision seldom united in the work of a for- 
eign hand. 


The most popular child’s book of the 


year is undoubtedly “ Phronsie Pepper,” 
Margaret Sidney’s charming story of 


Phronsie, the Youngest and dearest of all 
the famous “ Five Little Peppers.” An- 
other book in great demand for boys and 
girls is “ The True Story of U.S. Grant” 


by Elbridge S. Brooks, whose “ Century 
Books” are so popular. The “life” is 
dignified, absorbing, inspiring. Kirk Mun- 


roe’s “* Ready Rangers’ is a fine story of 
doing something daringly, and delightfully 
in a way that all boys find interest in; and 
Dr. Mitchell says he pities the boy who 
does not enjoy Isabel Hornibrook’s Maine 
woods story “Camp and Trail.” He did. 
Parents should remember these books. 


Interesting Notes 
A Five-Dollar Prize. 


In Our Times for December a prize of 
$5.00 was offered for the best composition 
on a current.event topic by a subscriber to 
the paper who was a pupil at school. The 


competition is open to January 25. Full 
particulars in Our Times for December. 
Twenty books also are offered. A great 


interest is being aroused. 


In La Grippe end Its Consequences. 

Here the use of antikamnia is of the most 
decided value, as without this remedy we 
would not feel competent to treat this ter- 
rible arch-enemy of the human race. Dos- 
age, one five-grain tablet of antikamnia 
crushed, every two hours for the pain and 
fever. The bowels must be kept regulated. 
The tablets of antikamnia are here of ser- 
vice, as their size is the usual dosage. 


A Curious Offer. 


A Sewing Machine Company’s Peculiar 
and Unexplained Proposition. 

Much discussion is rife over the fact that 
The Singer Manufacturing Co., makers of 
the famous sewing machines, propose to 
give one hundred of their latest improved 
machines in even exchange for an equal 
number of the oldest sewing machines, of 
any make, now in family use in the United 
States. The award is to be determined 
from the list of applications sent to the 
Company’s head office in New York before 
March 1, 1898. 

This is no guessing contest requiring a 
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WHITE HORSE BRAND 





This celebrated brand of 
Ready-to-Wear 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing 


is sold in every state and territory by onr 
agents who furnish the desired sizes from 
ourgreat warehouses, 

We want more good agents in towns anid 
cities where we are not now represented 

Men’s suits. $4.00 to 315.00; Boys’ suits 
$3.00 to $10.00 Men's pants The to 34.00 

Complete outfit free. Write for 
ticulars. 

WHITE CITY TAILORS, 
217 to 221 Adams Street, Chicago. 


par- 














QosseaaeESSOCeNaaaISee 


KNOWN 
WORTH 


You judge a man by his reputation. His 
reputation is tormed by “hat he does. So 
in selecting a musical instrument—study 
its reputation. That represents what it 
does. Look into the merits of the 


Guitars 
Mandolins 
“Bay State’’ 4 n 
Zithers 
Flutes 
Their superiority invites the closest 
scrutiny. Their reputation is their war- 
ranty, for it tells what it does. In choosing 


a ay State’’ you purchase known worth 
Twenty-seven awards, Only winners of 
American gold medals 
Send for Catalogue and Prices 
JOHN C. HAYNES & CO., 
453-463 Washington St., 
BOSTON 


CFKKKKE eeanenceeaenceencens 


BPP CKEKKKEKODRCKKKKKKKKO 


TO TOURISTS 


Special arrangements have been made by 


The St. Denis 


to provide prompt and efficient transportation 
for guests to and from the different Europear 
steamers at reasonable prices, 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 
NEW YORK. 


wewewe wv & SESS Gu 


At the End of Your Journey you wil! find 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL , 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sis., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York. 
Central for shopping and theatres ¢ 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. € 
Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards. 
VPOBVESCCEEEEER® @o-- 





Broadway and lith St, 








The Famous Continental Hotel. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
» By recent changes every room is equipped with 


Steam Heat, Hot and Cold Running water, and 

lighted by Electricity. 

RATES REDUCED. AMERICAN PLAN. 
0 rooms, $2.50 per day. 125 rooms, $3 00 per day. 

125 rooms, $3.0 per day, 125 rooms, $4.00 per dav 

125 roms with Baths Steam Heat included 


LU. MALTBY, Proprietor. 





seamen far sounding, and énighly satis 
factory Bells for oo Churches, &o 
. Batablishe¢ 


EEE xo #,%c¥. “isa6 


Descriptie n and eriess on avovlication 
FEE’S SHORT - HAND SCHOOL. 


ractical in every particular. 
Mail eg First Lesson Free. 
Address W. G. CHAFFEE. Oswego, N. Y. 





CHA 


payment, a subscription, or a personal ser- 
vice of any sort. If you own an old sewing 
machine you have only to send the requis- 
ite information as to its age in order to be 
placed on the list and become a competitor 
for a prize worth having. It costs absolutely 
nothing but a postal-card, which will surely 
bring to your door the best sewing machine 
in the world in exchange for your old one, 
provided it proves to be among the one 
hundred oldest in the list of applications 
made before March 1, 1898, at which date 
the list will be closed. 

With so many as one hundred machines 
offered, any one with a sewing machine 
over five or ten years old stands a 
chance to gain a new one. 

The reputation of the Singer Manufa 
turing Company for fair dealing is well- 
known; their offices are in every city and 
our readers may be well assured that they 
will do exactly what they promise 

The free particulars regarding sending 
the information to New York can be ob- 
tained from our advertising columns; they 
may also be procured at any of the Singer 
Company’s offices and from their salesmen 
generally. 


good 


Prosperity Has Really Come. 


In 1893 it was a case of business par- 
alysis, in 1894 we hed a year of debility, in 
1895 the patient partially revived, in 1896 
came a relapse, but in 18q7 came recovery 
and the patient took up his bed and walked. 
The great medicine man was dollar wheat 
and thirty cent corn, plus poor harvests at 
this exigency abroad. The industrial tri- 
umphs of 1897 are important. In this year 
the business cloud passed away and another 
era of prosperity, hopefully of long dur- 
ation, opened. Export trade was larger in 
the fruits of the harvest, and particularly in 
manufactured goods than in the history ot 
the country. Americans are competing in 
every market. American motors won the 
order in London. On a bridge in Holland 
an American firm was the lowest bidder 
American steel rails go regularly to China, 
Japan and India. A movement is on foot 
to have the English parliament pass a law 
changing the stamp on goods not made in 
England, stamped \broad ” instead of 
the name of the country where they are 
made. This is an effort on the part of the 
English law-makers to obscure the origin 
of these goods. For the Vixorn Company 
(Jersey City, N. J.). personally, says Vice 
president John A. Walker, we have shared 


in the general prosperity. The year has 
been an agreeable one, the future looks 
rosy to those who have eyes to see. Per 
haps the outlook was never more inviting 
Never were there so many roads open to 
wealth to those who know how to find 


them 


During the Teething Period. 


Mrs. Winstow's Sootuinc Syrue has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
‘or their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with 
PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAVYS all PAIN,CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHCEA. Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure and ask for ** Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
‘ne Syrup,” and take no other kind. Twen*v-five 
cents a bottle. 


In the selection of food care is exercise 
secure the best No attempt is made to 
guise v fla wi ookit the tas 
! ed meat « ve tables Wh not 

+} } 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


s! 


flat, ov 


nel »>com ( l Liver O 


Schieffelin & Co., New York. 
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=EVERSIBLE 2 CUFFS. 


£0 LLARS 











Invaluable for Teachers, Travellers, Pro- 
fessional Men, Farmers and Tradesmen. 

Why they excel the linenkind: They keep 
their shape, will not wilt. Both sides are 
made of fine cloth, re-enforced by a centre 
lining. Perfectly laundered and finished. 

NOT TO BE WASHED. 
Just wear, reverse, and then discard. 

ASK THE DEALERS FOR THEM. 


If not found at the stores, send six cents for 
sample collar and cuffs, naming size and style 








Reversible Collar Co., 95 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 















SPECIAL SCHOOL 


TELESCOPES. 


A perfect Telescope ts the result of 


Pilostaking care tn all the detail 
its construction. [t must pass ac 


s of 
rit 


cal test in ectual astronomical work 


before shipment 

time, aod to insure full advantag 

the fine spr ing evenings orders she 
{ be placed carly 


This requires much 


e of 
ruld 


LOHMANN BROS , Greenville, 0 





THE PHOTO-REWARD CARDS? 
CHRISTMAS CARDS? 
YEAR'S CARD? THE PHOTO-EASTER CARD? 


Agents ante 
ada 
r 
1 aid, for 3 cente 


H. G. PHILLIPS, Publisher, Williamsport, Pa. 


HAVE YOU EXASPINED 


THE PHOTO- 
THE PHOTO NEW 


The Teacher's Photograph on cach of them. 


ad for every « and ( 
Liberal cash commission paid. samples fr 
hirty hotos from any 


puntyin the US 
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=Try a cake ofit.and be convinced.= 
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ESSAYS OF ELIA. 


AOL 
By CHARLES Lamb. Selections edited by Caroline L. Crew, Friends School, WS 
Wilmington, Del. This is the thirty-fifth volume in : 


THE STUDENTS’ SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS. mw 3D AT 





J 
This Series is distinguished for its careful, judicious and scholarly editing, the oe N = 
excellence of its mechanical execution, and the low price of the different volumes. 


yew ORE gt 
' - UY aS 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, PUB 


9-11 East Sixteenth St., New York. 68 Chauncy St., Boston. 378-388 Wabash Ave.. Chicago 


KELLOGG’S MONTHLY 
REPORT CARDS NEW! PRACTICAL BOOKS 


__|on Architectural Drawing, Wood- 

The simplest, most concise card we know of—reports all essential | working, Carpentry, and Kindred 
facts—standing in each subject, attendance, tardiness, deportment—for | ‘ 
10 months with blank space for average for vear ; blanks for signature of | ; 
parent and a few words of explanation addressed to parents—all in con- | of Teachers in 


cise form, printed on substantial card-board. MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS 


The patronage of schools is solicited. When 500 or more are ordered 
the name of the school will be printed on cards free of expense. a Pd 
Price, 60 cents per 100; $2.75 for 500 with name as above; $5.00 | Circular on Application. 


per 1000 printed with name. WILLIAM T. COMSTOCK, Publisher, 
SAMPLES SENT FREE ON REQUEST. 23 Warren Street, New York. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. Ninth St., NEW YORK. =\ Home Exercise 


We have other Report Cards, Merit Cards, Diplomas, etc., all at lowest prices. ty is required by all who lead an in- 
1 door or enmtary lite; school 
BOOKS RECENTLY ISSUED. | teachers, bookieepers, etc. No 
Our three new courses in drawing—arranged to meet in a thoroughly practical way all the differ- d pee oh aoa 
ent schoo! conditicns, and being in harmony with the soundest educational and artistic princi- . our Chest Weights. By simply 
ples, and the most 7 i. school-room experience, Are now ready, \ following the chart furnished with 
%. FOR CITY SCHOOL each machine all the muscles of 
THE PRANG ELEMENTARY COURSE IN ART INSTROCTION é i = any any be casila end pleas- 
Text-books for pupils and teachers. Examples contributed for pupils’ study by the leading artists et | —= as on see Seem 
the day—C. D. Gisson, F. S. Cuurcu, Assotr THayver, ARTHUR W. ee. WinsLow Homer, Ross Turner, : cient variations in the movements 
Cuarves Woopsury ard others, Lessons in the elements ot both Fine Arts and Industrial Art: practical, y 
educational and zsthetic, Pupils draw from nature, from interesting objects and models, from the pose ‘ = Single and Double Arm Chest 
and from a of famous historic ornament. The study of harmony in space Telations and in Weights from $7.50 upward. 
color is provided. Abundant opportunity is given for work in optional subjects and for individual cheice | Indian Clubs, Dumb Bells, Sweaters and Athletic 
as to manner of rendering, with pencil, pen-and-ink, or brush, Outfits and Supplies of every description. 
dT, FOR SCHOOLS IN SMALLER CITIES AND TOWNS. Fail and Winter Sports Catalogue now ready. 
THE PRANG COURSE IN DRAWING FOR GRADED SCHOOLS : ‘ 
A.G. Spalding & Bros. Spalding-Bidwell Co. 


Text-books for pupils and teachers. Work at once practical and artistic, but condensed and simpli- - 
fied to meet the needs of schools with closely limited time for the subjec!. Abundant and helpful examples 126-130 Nassau St. 29, 31, 33 W. 42d St. 
| 
| 
| 


CORRESPONDENCE iNVITED. 











Subjects, Suited to the use 











for study in connection with individual work, showing good methods of drawing. Large room for | 
optional exercises, Opportunity for brush-work or work with colored papers or both. Close correlation 
with Nature Study and other lines of grade instruction. 


WI, FOR COUNTRY SCHOOLS. 
THE PRANG COURSE IN DRAWING FOR UNGRADED SCHOOLS 


Text-books tor pupils and teachers. Simple, practical, closely related to every-day affairs and well 
adapted to the development of individual skill, good taste, and enjoyment of beauty both in nature and in 
the products of industrial art and fine art. Helpful examples ot drawing for study. Opportunities and | 
helps fer the study of Color, 

For illustrated, descriptive circulars, giving full particulars in regard to these various Courses, the | 
grading of text-books, desirable equipments of other material for the work, etc., etc., address the pub- | 


lishers, 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, | are 
646 Washington St.. Boston. 151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 5 West 8th St, New York, 


REGENT TEXT-BUOKS THAT MEET ALL THE REQUIREMENTS 2 = 


THE DUNTONIAN VERTICAL WRITING BOOKS. 


The newest and best in vertical writing, with special features of great teaching | 
value that secure in the shortest time a roun. vertical hand with ease to both teacher 


and pupil; that can be rapidly written and is as easy to read as print. Sample set | EMERSON COLLEGE of ORATORY 


sent for 25 cents, short course, 15 cents. Boston, Mass. 


GIFFORD’S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICS ore ca 


for beginners in the study. On the experiment plan. The most satisfactory text- book | a a a 
for Grammar Schools. The apparatus required is simple, inexpensive and easily pro-| END for THE Boston COLLECTION 


cured or constructed. Sample copy sent for 30 cents. [ OF KINDERGARTEN STorIEs. A cloth 


CORRESPONDENCE REQUESTED. bound book of 124 pages, containing 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., é a Boston and Chicago. | sixty- two, carefully selected and interest- 


ing stories. Price by mail 60 cents. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY. Publishers, J. L. HAMMETT C0... 352 Washington street 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods, | ,. READERS will confer a favor by men 


tioning THE SCHOOL Jot 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA | nuaivating with ase ao patieeiadnaes 


10-112 BOYLSTON GT. 29-33 H. 19TH GT. 262-264 WABAGH AVE. 1328 AROH ST. 





























